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| BeOGRESS REPORT ON THE 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 


Leo C. Brown, S.]. 


o January, 1948, we made a report 
on the Institute of Social Order. 
This issue of SocIAL ORDER, the last for 
circulation among Jesuits only, affords 
an appropriate occasion for making a 
progress report. 

It will be recalled that in June, 1947, 
the Very Reverend Fathers Provincial 
of the American Assistancy appointed 
a committee to study and report with 
recommendations on the objectives, 


Reverend Fathers Provincial that this 
eroup (ISO), by its studies and writ- 
ing, should stimulate solid discussion 
of social problems and promote con- 
crete programs of social action. Present 
emphasis, therefore, is being placed 
upon scholarship and writing. It is 
the conviction of the Provincials that 
such scholarship will give better direc- 
tion to our wider efforts in the 
apostolate.” 


In 1948 the Institute of Social Order 
consisted of Fathers Leo C. Brown, 
the national director, Francis J. Corley, 


activities and accomplishments of ISO 
‘up to that time. In its report this 
‘committee, among other matters, advo- 


cated simplification of the structure of 
ISO. Specifically, it suggested a con- 
centration of the three then-existing 
functions—study and analysis of social 
problems (Research Department) ; 
training of leaders for social fields 
(ISS); and promotion and guidance 
of Jesuit social action (Offices of Social 
Activities )—into one group. 

Following receipt of the committee’s 
report, the Very Reverend Fathers 
Provincial accepted, at least as an in- 
terim measure, this recommendation. 
They also decided that the most press- 
ing need of ISO was a group of quali- 
fied men. And they agreed to take steps 
eradually to provide for ISO a mini- 
mum of 12 trained Jesuits. 


Scholarship Stressed 


In our brief report in January, 1948, 
we said: “It is the intention of the Very 


editor of SOCIAL ORDER, and James J. 
McGinley. The staff now consists of: 


FATHER Joun L. Tuomas, S.J., Pu.D. 
(Chicago University, 1949) ; assist- 
ant director of ISO, 1950. 


Father Thomas wrote his doctoral 
thesis on Some of the Factors Involved 
in the Breakdown of Catholic Marriage. 
This involved analysis of 7,000 broken 
Catholic marriages in a large urban 
center. Since joining ISO, Father 
Thomas has taught courses in sociology 
at St. Louis University and has lectured 
on various topics of social interest. His 
research, at present, is concentrated on 
patterns of Catholic marriages across 
the country. Last June he participated 
in the annual Workshop on Marriage 
and the Family at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. For the past three years he has 
read papers at the National Convention 
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of the American Catholic Sociological 
Association, and he has published arti- 
cles in American Journal of Sociology. 
American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, America, Hospital Progress, and 
Sign. 


FaTHER Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J.. 
Pu.D. (St. Louis University, 1950). 
Father Gavin's dissertation was The 

Position of Labor in the Pulp and 

Paper-making Industry. During the 

past summer Father Gavin spent con- 

siderable time in field work in Wiscon- 
sin and northwestern states. amplifying 
his material for a book on labor rela- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry. 
At the present time he is teaching a 
graduate course in labor economies and 
is preparing monographs on feather- 
bedding and pension problems. 


Father William A. Nolan. S.J.. Ph.D. 
(Fordham University, 1949), 

In preparation for his dissertation. 
Father Nolan made a serious study of 
Communist propaganda techniques. 
especially among Negroes. His disser- 
tation, Communism and the Negro. 
reworked and amplified. has been 
accepted for publication and will ap- 
pear next spring. He is continuing his 
studies of communism and is teaching 
a course on that subject in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. In addition, Father Nolan has 
written for America and Interracial 
Review and has lectured occasionally, 


Marner Corne ius A. Exuer. S.J. 
A.M. (Georgetown University). 
Father Eller is currently completing 

a dissertation of 4 Synthesis and Criti- 

cism on the Economic Doctrines of 

John A, Hobson. 
His interests lie in the field of eco- 

nomic theory and especially in its 

applications to unemployment, busi- 
ness cycles and economic planning. He 
is preparing a research project on 
monetary stabilization as a fundamental 
requirement of a sound economy. In 
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addition to teaching economic theor 
in the Graduate School at St. Low 
University, Father Eller has been 

member of a national committee fc 
the study of vocational order, and he 
contributed to America, SOCIAL ORDEE 
and Thought. 


FATHER Puiuip S. Lanp,’S.J., PHall 
(St. Louis University, 1950). 


Father Land’s dissertation. Prolegom 
ena to Economic Communities, was 
preparatory study for future invest 
gations into the problem of adaptini 
vocational orders to the America 
scene. He is reworking this thesis fo 
publication and has written severa 
articles for SOCIAL ORDER. Other article 
are in preparation for Modern Schooi 
man and Revue de Action Populaire 
He conducts a seminar in the problems 
of economic organization in the Grad 
uate School of St. Louis University. 


FaTHeR Joseru M. Becker, S.J.. AM 
(Columbia University 1946—). 
Father Becker is working in the field 

of economics and within that field ini 

the area of Social Security. His dis: 
sertation, on which he is currently 

engaged, investigates the operation 0) 

the Unemployment Insurance Programr 
While engaged in his basic research! 

Father Becker held a University Fel: 

lowship at Columbia University and ¢ 

Field Fellowship from the Socia: 

Science Research Council. His disser) 

tation will soon be completed and wil! 

appear in book form later. 


Parner Apert S. Foury. S.J.. Pu.D) 
( University of North Carolina. 1949) } 
At the University of North Carolina. 

Father Foley majored both in sociology 

and anthropology. Research for his 

dissertation dealt with some aspects of} 
the relationship of Negroes to the 

Catholic Church. In recent years Father 

Foley has devoted considerable study’ 

and has written widely on racial prob- 

lems. Among his articles which shortly 
will appear in sociaAL ORDER is one 


entitled, “Approaches to the Solution 
of Anti-Negro Prejudices.” 


FatHer Leo C. Brown, S.J., Pu.D. 
(Harvard University, 1940), national 
director of the Institute of Social 


Order. 


After taking the doctorate at Harvard 
University, Father Brown was granted 
a Wertheim Fellowship by that Univer- 
sity to expand the scope of his doc- 
toral dissertation. As a result of his 
research he published Union Policies 
in the Leather Industry, (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). In 1948 he pub- 
lished Impact of the New Labor Law, 
(ISO, St. Louis, Mo., 1948). Occasional 
articles have appeared in Review of 
Social Economy, Social Order, and 
Industrial Relations Research Assocta- 
tion. An article on the significance for 
the United States of recent papal pro- 
nouncements on co-management will 
appear in SOCIAL ORDER about March, 
1951. 


It is obvious that the current accom- 
plishments of ISO, and even its plans 
for the future are modest by any stand- 
ard especially by the goal which has 
been set for it — “by its study and 
writing, stimulation of solid discussion 
of social problems; scholarship 
that will give better direction to wider 
Jesuit efforts in the apostolate 5 
But, in judging both the amount and 
the quality of our production, it must 
be kept in mind that the majority of 
our staff has only recently completed 
—or soon will complete—work for the 
doctorate. We are only now beginning 
to be in a position to undertake serious 
work. Nevertheless, we feel that ac- 
tivities already under way are an 
earnest of useful future achievement. 


But even as ISO matures, its ac- 
complishments of necessity must fall 
far short of its goal. Its area of study 
and investigation is as wide as all 
forms of human relationships. Our re- 
sources, both in men and material aid, 
will always be limited. Both as a group 


and as individuals who compose the 
eroup, we must make choices of activ- 
ities which depend upon judgments of 
the relative usefulness of the work and 
our own ability to undertake it. This 
means, of necessity, that many impor- 
tant areas in the social fields will have 
to be neglected. We cannot become 
experts on everything. And if a com- 
munication of this kind permits con- 
fidences, we tell you honestly that we 
don’t consider ourselves “experts” on 
anything. We shall try to become in- 
formed about a few important things. 
But we are perfectly aware that there 
are other people, including a large 
number of fellow Jesuits, who are at 
least as well, if not better, informed as 
ourselves even in those areas in which 
we shall try to become informed. 


Joint Activities 

In addition to projects being carried 
on by individual members of ISO — 
which includes preparation for publi- 
cation of several lengthy monographs 
—the group is exploring the possibil- 
ities of coordinated projects. on which 
several (or even all) members will 
cooperate. While no final decision has 
as yet been reached, some information 
is available. 

One of the programs under consid- 
eration is an analysis of the socio- 
economic ideas expressed in several 
recent addresses of the Holy Father. 
The first reason for considering this 
project is the very practical one that 
conflicting interpretation of the ad- 
dresses has occasioned considerable 
confusion and misunderstanding in the 
United States and other parts of the 
world. The second reason is that these 
addresses contain further elaboration 
and more precise adaptation to current 
social situations of the great principles 
enunciated in Quadragesimo Anno. 

Moreover, it is the conviction of the 
eroup that such a study would uncover 
further rich lines of investigation. 

A second project being considered is 
concerned with the preparation of a 
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textbook illustrating important areas 
of social conflict. The purpose of the 
text is to develop social-mindedness in 
the vast body of our college students 
who normally do not follow  social- 
science programs. It will attempt to 
achieve this objective by presenting in 
considerable detail a limited number 
of social situations in such a way that 
the student comes to a recognition of 
the involvement and responsibility of 
the average citizen. 


The suggestion for this book came 
from the request of a number of deans, 
increasingly aware of the fact that 
many students leave our institutions 
socially immature, and from the con- 
sideration occasioned by the recent 
Instructio of Very Reverend Father 
General. 


The next issue of SOCIAL ORDER will 
circulate among the general public. 
This step was approved because of the 
many unsolicited recommendations of 
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Jesuits and repeated requests of externs 
who occasionally saw copies of the 
magazine. For this development its 
editor deserves commendation. But 
gratitude is also due to the whole body 
of American Jesuits. SOCIAL ORDER has 
been their magazine, and they have 
made it what it is today. 

We are proud of the fact that more 
than 130 Jesuits, young and old, have 
contributed full articles to the first 
three volumes and that many others 
have written book reviews for us. This 
large representation is a testimony to 
the wide interest in the magazine and 
to the vastly increased attention to 
social problems in the United States. 


We are confident, too, that the inter- 
est and devotion to SOCIAL ORDER will 
not only continue but will increase. If 
the American Jesuits as a body have 
made SOCIAL ORDER, it is even more 
they who will give it the further im- 
provement which its larger field of 
readers will demand. 


Mr. de la Mora, a theologian at 
Hf eston surveys the heroic work of his 
Mexican brethren on the extremely 
difficult Tarahumara mission. 


MEXICAN JESUITS BUILD AN 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION 


Growth of the Tarahumara Mission 


Alphonse de la Mora, S.J. 


Weston College 


‘6 1950 tHE Society or Jesus in 
Mexico celebrated the end of a half 
century! of heroic work among the 
Tarahumara Indians in northern Mex- 
ico. During all this time, amid incredi- 
ble obstacles, the Jesuits have constantly 
tried to develop a humane social order 
among these primitive people, an order 
which would respect the culture of the 
Indians and yet which would bring 
them into the civilization of the twen- 
tieth century. 

This year of golden anniversary has 
brought no small success to the 26 
Jesuits now laboring among the Tara- 
humaras. In honor of the anniversary, 
the Holy See has made the work for 
the Tarahumaras an independent mis- 
sion. Father Manuel Ocampo, S.J.. has 
published a 350-page book, Historia de 
le Mision de la Tarahumara_ (1900- 
1950), a volume which is a vivid record 
of the holy and heroic work and suffer- 


1Jt might well have been observed that the 
entrance of Jesuits to the Tarahumara mis- 
sion in 1900 actually marked a return to 
this work. There was an earlier mission 
among these people in mid-18th century 
that was ended by the suppression. Heroic 
Father Franz Hermann Glandorff, S.J.. 
spent 40 years in this work. See Pastor, 
History of the Popes, 35, 426-27; Astrain, 
VII, 321 and 815; Kempf, Die Heitligkeit 
der Gesellschaft Jesu, 260. 275. Ed. 


ing of Jesuits whose unquenchable zeal 
equals anything in the annals of the 
saints. 


Semi-primitive People 


The Indians of Tarahumara, 40,000 
strong, live in the mountains of north- 
west Mexico about 300 miles from El 
Paso. Texas. They wander from moun- 
tain-top to valley with the seasons, 
planting only enough corn and other 
staples to care for the immediate future. 

Their usual habitation is a mountain 
cave or at best a primitive hut of 
stones and scrap wood. The dress is 
as poor as the dwelling places. 


The Tarahumara character is volatile. 
unpredictable and superstitious. It pos- 
sesses a deep and permanent inclina- 
tion to indulge in drunken orgies when- 
ever the most elementary demands of 
life have been cared for. Only the most 
simple forms of civic life exist among 
these semi-nomadic people. There is a 
primitive way of dispensing justice and 
of allotting the land. 

When the Jesuits acquired the Tara- 
humara Mission in 1900, the work of 
the missionary was confined to the 
arduous task of visiting the people in 
their caves, trying to inculcate the basic 
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truths and then journeying by horse 
back to the next settlement. Within a 
very few years, it was clear that the 
Christianization of the Tarahumaras 
demanded that the children be sepa- 
rated from their lazy and often vicious 
fathers, whose way of life they were 
inevitably imitating. Consequently in 
1905, the Jesuits set up a boarding 
school for boys. The plan was to train 
the youths for two or three years in a 
more decent way of life and then hope 
that they in turn would bring this 
knowledge to their parents. The perse- 
cution of religion which started in 1910 
made this work impossible and the 
Fathers returned to the lonely and 
seemingly truitless work of visiting the 
Indians in their caves and attempting 
to lead them to a higher life. 


Schools Suffer in Persecutions 


In 1920 there came five years of 
peace from persecution and the Jesuits 
re-opened the boarding schools: for 
the first time scholastics were sent to 
the Mission. The nuns who had been 
with the Tarahumaras since 1904 also 
opened boarding schools for girls. In 
1925 persecution of religion raged 
again and the priests of the Mission 
were forced to retire from the Mission 
or to work incognito in the Indian 
settlements. Jesuit brothers carried on 
the work of the schools as best they 
could. In 1930 active work by the 
Fathers was once again possible. In 
1935 the government took all the prop- 
erty of all schools in Mexico, but in 
1910 the school property of the Tara- 
humara Mission was returned to the 
Society. 

Concurrent with the work of the 
schools, the Jesuits have taught the 
Indians some of the basic principles of 
scientific agriculture, as Father General 
Ledochowski had urged them to do in 
a letter concerning the Mission in 1924. 
This work, the General indicated, would 
be more fruitful in the long run even 
though no result of it would be seen 
during its first years. The basic trades 
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have also been a part of the schooling, 
of the Indian youths and the rudiments 
of domestic work have been given to 
the Indian girls. 


Colony Established 


As a result of this work there is now 
at Sisoguichi what is called an “Agri-. 
cultural-Industrial Colony.” or a group- 
ing of 22 families, alumni and alumnae, 
each with a house and a field. This: 
colony has facilities for making lum-. 
ber. dressing leather, making shoes,. 
and providing other basic needs. the: 
whole under the skillful direction of’ 
Jesuit brothers. The town is still very’ 
simple. but it is an achievement of no) 
small significance considering the fact 
that the inhabitants are the children. 
of illiterate. nomadic Indians. There is, 
already a good dictionary of the Tara 
humara language and some text books 
in basic fields as well as a book of 
devotions and a missal. 

A hospital has been started at Siso- 
guichi by Dr. Adrian Quiroz. a gradu. 
ate of the Jesuit College of Guadaljara, 
Mexico. Two or three interns come each 
year to serve their apprenticeship. The 
priest is sometimes able to bring a 
doctor with him to the caves of the 
Indians, many of whom suffer from 
tuberculosis. The same sisters who 
serve in the schools, the Servants of 
the Most Sacred Heart and the Poor, 
assist the sick in the hospital. : 

Indians Exploited 

A further difficulty for the Jesuits 
working with the Tarahumaras has 
been the presence of white people who 
would be able to exploit the Indians 
with impunity if only the Jesuits were 
not on the side of the Indians. The 
government has been weak in this area, 
and the Indians have been defenseless 
against their masters until the mission- 
aries have of late won more govern- 
mental protection for them. During 
World War II and thereafter, Protes. 
tant missionaries from the United 
States, unable to go to the Orient. have 
entered Mexico and in the Tarahumara 


Vlission have constituted a divisive 
nfluence. But the problem of a few 
Methodist missionaries has been to 
ome extent a problem ever since 1924. 

In 1946 the shattering blow of fire 
same to this Tarahumaran attempt to 
mitate the Paraguayan Reductions. All 
the shops and a part of the buildings 
in the central colony were destroyed 
by fire; the work of a generation was 
destroyed in a few hours. The ruined 
town was aided, however, by some of 
the friends of the Mission. The presi- 
dent of Mexico, Avila Comacho, gave 
80,000 pesos towards its reconstruction. 

In the year of its golden anniversary, 
the Tarahumaran Mission has prospects 
brighter than ever before. Twenty-six 
Jesuits labor there and about 50 nuns. 
Two native nuns have taken vows, but 
as yet no Indian boy has aspired to a 
vocation. Much of the town has been 
rebuilt and more and more contact with 
the twentieth century is being estab- 
lished. The Jesuits have introduced 
electricity. They were also instrumental 
in obtaining the money to build an 
airstrip in the Mission so that now the 
stretch of 200 miles to civilization, 
which used to take the missionary three 
or four days to cover, can be done in a 
few hours. There is as yet, however, no 
good road to the nearest railroad line 
so that it is difficult to get supplies in 
and out; an adequate road would cost 
20,000 pesos ($2,500). 


The Financial Problem 


The financial problem is continually 
pressing. There are about 500 Indian 
and white youths in the various board- 
ing schools and generally they pay 
nothing whatsoever. It is necessary for 
the Society to raise enough money to 
support these boys as well as take care 
of the financial obligations of the nuns 
and the schools for girls. The mission 
is thus a real burden on the Mexican 
province each house of which is asked 
to give what it can to the Tarahuma- 


2 The colleges of the Mexican province have 
problems of their own since in the perse- 
cution all their buildings were confiscated. 


ran Mission.2 At the same time the 
province has the problem of construct- 
ing a new scholasticate in Mexico City 
and a second novitiate. 

The monthly expenses of the Tara- 
humara Mission run to 15.000 pesos; 
only 3,000 pesos income is guaranteed, 
and the superior of the Mission must 
beg for the rest. Each year he must 
buy vast quantities of food and cloth- 
ing both in the United States and 
Mexico. And 500,000 pesos are needed 
immediately to repair the jeeps, the 
buildings and the equipment of the 
Mission, not to mention the need of 
expanding so that some more of the 
6,000 Indian children might receive 
some schooling. 


Some Public Assistance 


The hospital has been able of late to 
obtain some funds and equipment from 
the national government. The local 
townships are incredibly impoverished. 
The Mission has also been able to buy 
some war surplus material in the United 
States and bring it to Mexico without 
tariff. Recently the Mexican govern- 
ment gave the Mission a radio trans- 
mitting set so that now all the mission 
stations are linked. In recent times 
also, the Fathers and the nuns have 
taken the Indian youths out of the 
Mission, and by explaining to the 
people of Mexico the problems of the 
Mission and these isolated young peo- 
ple, funds and understanding have been 
forthcoming for the educational work 
among the Tarahumaras. The trips also 
serve to give the youngsters their first 
view of civilization. 

In Guadalupe, Calvo, a very promis- 
ing school was established in 1939; 
here most of the pupils are white and 
some of the graduates of the companion 
sisters’ school have taken places as 
teachers in the local public schools. The 
public schools, it should be noted per- 
haps, are generally for whites although 
there is no ban on the Indian youths 
except their own diffidence and the 
indifference of their backward parents. 
The Jesuits are the only ones who do 
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anything substantial for the education 
of the Indians. 


Because of the Mexican government's 
growing realization of its obligation to 
the lndrans and its knowledge that the 
Jesuits are fulfilling that obligation to 
some extent, the national government 
has been helpful in its cooperation and 
aid to the Tarahumaran Mission. But 
this aid could hardly be said to be 
abundant. 


Prospects Brighter 


In 1948 the Provincial of Mexico 
asked the Fathers of the Tarahumaran 
Mission to draw up a list of their 
convictions as to what was to be done 
for the most fruitful apostolate in the 
Mission. Father Provincial sent the 
collective list to Father General Jans- 
sens for direction and guidance. Father 
General insisted among other things 
that the missionaries have a perfect 
grasp of the native language, that they 
strive especially to train men and 
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women who would be able to teach iy 
the public schools, that they build up 
the schools in the larger towns anc 
most important of all, that their intem 
tion to Christianize the Tarahumarai 
must be followed by their attempts té 
bring them to a higher degree ot 
civilization. 

This is one of the most notabli 
lessons of the heroic work of the Jesuit: 
with the Tarahumara Indians. The lin 
ing conditions of the people there havs 
sunk so low that no spiritual life is pos: 
sible: the only way to introduce soma 
Christian culture is first to abolish thas 
grinding poverty which is the death 02 
the soul. The Jesuits who have livee 
and died for the Tarahumara Indian 
during the last half century have conr 
secrated their days and years so thas 
these primitive people might have tha: 
modicum of this world’s goods whiel 
is necessary for a life of virtue. The suet 
cessors of these far-seeing and sainth 
men will in God’s own time reap tha 
harvest of their patience and prayesy 
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How the Novena of Grace became an 
instrument in the social apostolate. 


XAVIER IN AMERICA 


The Novena of Grace Goes Social 
Joseph A. Sommer, S.J. 
Queen’s Work 


) AST JANUARY, as a tertian Father at 
| Cleveland, I was notified that part 
of my Lenten assignment would be a 
Novena of Grace. After reading over a 
few mimeographed and typed Novenas, 
I began to look about for a new 
approach. 

ISO group-work during theology at 
West Baden and especially the stimulat- 
ing articles in SOCIAL ORDER had stirred 
up my interest in the social apostolate. 
The thought suddenly leaped into my 
mind: Why not dress St. Francis Xavier 
in modern clothes and have him preach 
on topics that were of vital interest to 
the people making the Novena? 


Theme Formulated 


The theme for the novena came 
quickly. 

In the beginning of the first talk it 
was stated this way: 

“In this Novena, instead of going 
back to the 16th century to see St. 
Francis Xavier, we shall bring St. Fran- 
cis into the 20th century. We shall take 
him for a tour of our country, of our 
homes, schools and offices and shops. 
We shall hear what advice he would 
give us about our everyday problems.” 


Once the theme was settled on, the 
next problem was to line up nine social 
topics. I finally settled on eight and an 
introduction: 1) Love for Christ; 2) 
Secularism in the United States; 3) Lay 
Apostles; 4) Marriage; 5) Family; 
6) Education; 7) Rights and Duties of 
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Workingmen; 8) Race Problem; 9) 


World Peace. 


Material for Development 


The theme, plus the topics, merely 
formed a dry skeleton. The next prob- 
lem was to get suitable material for 
ideas and especially factual stories. 
That problem was a difhcult one for a 
tertian. However, much searching 
through the few magazines in the ter- 
tianship proved sufhcient material: one 
copy of The Sign (two good articles), 
Sacred Heart Messenger, America, a 
copy of the Linéacre Quarterly; and, 
of course, the main source, SOCIAL 
ORDER, especially Father Delaney’s 
“Sermons on the Social Order.” 

Various books and manuals on the 
apostolate also gave ideas and facts. 

The series of nine sermons finally 
worked out as follows: 

First Sermon: Love for Christ; the 
driving force in St. Francis Xavier's 
life. 

This sermon was a combination of 
the meditation on “The Kingdom” and 
Father Delaney’s fourth sermon, “Man 
—‘Be Ye Perfect as Your Heavenly 
Father is Perfect’.” 

After presenting the theme and enu- 
merating the topics, the first sermon 
topic was introduced thus: 

“Before we take St. Francis Xavier 
for a tour of our country, we want to 
ask St. Francis this question: What was 
the inspiring, driving force in your 
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life? How can we fill our lives with 
that same power?” 

Then “St. Francis” related the story 
of Black Douglas and his Scots throw- 
ing the heart of Robert Bruce among 
the Saracens and rescuing that heart. 


At the conclusion of the story, St. 
Francis explained, “The Heart that 
captured my heart, the Heart that in- 
spired me to deeds beyond my natural 
strength and courage, was the Heart of 
God, the flaming pulsing, living Heart 
of Jesus Christ. Love for Jesus Christ 
had drawn me to St. Ignatius. to join 
him and others to form the Company 
of Jesus.” 

St. Francis relates how he worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Christ in 
India, the East Indies and Japan. He 
concludes: 

“I was called to be another St. Paul 
... But Christ does not call all of us 
to run in the footsteps of St. Paul. 
Christ has many invitations: in His 
father’s house there are many man- 
sions ... Christ invites many women to 
imitate His Mother...Christ invites 
many men to be other Christs, priests 
...Christ invites most men to imitate 
St. Joseph, certainly very high up in 
the hierarchy of the great men of all 
time... Christ invites each one of us 
to be a saint, to spend ourselves in 
Christ’s service in the manner of life 
that Christ wants us to live and work 


and die... Who are the really great 
people of the earth today? ... Those 


serving God with all their heart and 
BOWbecak 


Second Sermon: Secularism 


This evening we shall take St. Fran- 
cis Xavier for a brief tour of our 
country. 

“American life is somewhat like a 
glass half full. We can look at the half 
that is empty. Tonight we shall examine 
the empty part of America, that part 
of America that is empty of God. We 
want St. Francis to get a good look at 
this part of American life and then tell 
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us what’s wrong with it and what w 
can do about it.” 

St. Francis then notices two nationa 
magazines reporting 6 million divorces 
women in the United States. He notice: 
secularism in newspapers, magazines 
radio, motion pictures, television 
advertising. 

After this bewildering tour we sis 
down with St. Francis and ask him 
“St. Francis, what do you think of out 
modern American world?” 

St. Francis gives his verdict. Thi 
great modern evil is the divorce of Goo 
from everyday life. St. Francis ther 
recalls how he was infected at Pari‘ 
with secularism, and how St. Ignatiut 
gradually poured God into Francis: 
soul. He corresponded with God’ 
grace. He sees that real success is te 
become a saint, to get the full value 02 
creatures by using them as stepping 
stones to God. 


Work of Catholics 

“How can we bring God back intd 
American life? What can an individuay 
do?” | 

“Suppose this evening we were té 
turn out all the lights in this chureht 
Then someone would strike a matel! 
and light one candle on the altar. How 
bright and cheerful that one lightee 
candle would look in the gloomy dark; 
ness! Then someone took that singld 
lighted candle and lighted another 
candle with it, and another, and am 
other until all the candles were lighted! 
How bright and cheerful the sanctuary 
would look! That first lighted candlé 
is YOU!” : 

“Fan the flame of Christ's life brigh 
in your own soul. Then let that flame 
spring to others by your good example 
and your prayers. Pray for the people 
with whom you rub elbows in the office 
factory, school, parish, buses. city 
streets, stores. Be conscious of youn 
responsibility of bringing Christ to: 
others, of radiating God’s love on the. 
people in your surroundings.” 
Third Sermon: Lay Apostolate 


“Last evening St. Francis Xavier 
ointed out to us the great evil of this 
odern world, the great evil against 
hich Pope Pius XII has been waging 
ar, the great evil which our American 
ishops have exposed repeatedly in 
astoral letters to us; this great evil is 
ecularism, the divorce of God from 
ur everyday life.” 


“What obligations do Catholic men 
nd women of America have to correct 
his great divorce of God from every- 
ay life?” The great missionary St. 
rancis Xavier leads the way. 

“St. Francis Xavier was one of the 
reatest salesmen the Church ever had. 
oday, with Christ and Pius XII, St. 
Francis pleads with you to be Christ’s 
salesmen... The Catholic Church has 
the goods that all men need for their 
happiness in this world and in the next. 
The apostles had to persuade all the 
nations of the world of this fact. All 
the nations of the world is a lot of 
territory, and it can’t be covered with- 
out the biggest possible sales force. 
Every Catholic is wanted on the sales 
force; every Catholic has to be an 
apostle. That is what is meant by the 
lay apostolate.” 


All Are Needed 


No propaganda is equal to that of 
good example. The Christ-centered 
Catholic is the best advertisement that 
the Catholic Church has the goods. A 
Christ-centered Catholic is one that 
falls deeply in love with Christ. (Cf. 
Father Delaney’s eighth sermon, “The 
Perfect Man.” ) 

How can we strive after this ideal? 
Frequent reception of sacraments. 
Studying Christ’s life in the four Gos- 
pels. Developing a deep interest in 
Christ’s Mystical Body (His Church) : 
Catholic papers, magazines, radio pro- 
grams, schools, parish activities, na- 
tional activities, international activities. 

“This evening, ask St. Francis Xavier 
to give you a tremendous desire to 
make every thought... every word... 
every desire, love, ambition . . . act, 


worthy of the Ideal Man, the God-Man, 
Christ.” 


This ideal, as stated by Father De- 
laney, was repeated frequently during 
the Novena. 


Fourth Sermon: Marriage 


“How can married people bring the 
Heart of Christ into their married 
life?” A great part of this sermon was 
taken from “Doctor Needs Cana,” an 
article in The Lineacre Quarterly, re- 
printed entirely in the Catholic Digest, 
October, 1949. The Chicago Cana Con- 


ference notes were also used. 


St. Francis Xavier tried to infuse 
into the life of every married couple he 
met that love for Christ which draws 
them on to make every thought, word, 
love, and action worthy of Christ. 

There is one sacrament a priest can- 
not confer. 

“Only to you, lay persons, is given 
the power to confer the 7th Sacrament, 
that of matrimony.” 

Men pride themselves on their knowl- 
edge of women. Yet frequently how 
mistaken they are. Women are lonely, 
and crave the companionship of the 
man God gave them. Husbands need to 
be considerate, have openness of soul. 

Women are to lighten the load for 
their husbands, to encourage them. Men 
often lead lives of quiet desperation. 
Wife needs the humility of Mary. 


Place of Marriage 

Marriage is a way of life, an exalted 
vocation. Men and women called by 
God to share his creative power of 
giving life. A union of two grown-up 
people, united for the purpose of mak- 
ing each other more contented in this 
life and reasonably sure of being con- 
tented in the next life. 

The nobility of married love-making. 
A way of showing their love for God, 
cooperating with Him. A good prepa- 
ration for receiving Christ in Holy 
Communion. 

Need of praying together, especially 
the Rosary. 
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We see why St. Paul likened union 
of husband and wife to union of Christ 
and Church. Why St. Francis tried to 
get married people to make every 
thought . . . word . . . desire . 
worthy of Christ. 


Fifth Sermon: Family 


Taken in great part from Father 
Delaney’s 17th sermon: “Man and So- 
ciety: The Family—‘*What God Has 
Joined Together Let No Man Put 
Asunder,” and the article, “Work, Play. 
and Pray Together,” by Arleen B. 
Eberhardt in the Sacred Heart Messen- 
ger, July, 1946. 


“Wherever St. Francis Xavier went, 
he took an active interest in family life. 
St. Francis saw the family as the basic 
unit of human society. Keep family 
life at a high level, and we keep human 
socity at a high level ...the family is 
the basic unit in the moral and social 
order. Break open this basic social unit. 
the family, and we produce a terrific 
explosion that breaks society wide open 
in confusion and misery and sin. How 
can we keep the family together? In 
other words, what are the duties of 
parents? How can parents carry out 
their sublime vocation and achieve the 
high ideal of family living? Parents 
must strive to be saints, consecrating 
their lives to God in the service of 
their children and family... Parents 
must be more than saints...” This part 
from Father Delaney’s sermon. 


After this, the article from the Sa- 
cred Heart Messenger was used almost 
verbatim, as an actual case of a family 
working, playing and praying together. 

The sermon ended with a paragraph. 
(The grandeur of the vocation) from 
Father Delaney’s 16th sermon. 

Sixth Sermon: Education in the Family 


“One big phase of our American life 
is the field of education. When we ask 
St. Francis to give us his impressions 
of our modern American education, he 
smilingly answers that such a topic is 
much too big for this short talk to- 
night. He will, however, tell us about 
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one class of education. 


‘I want to talk about the foremo: 
educators of children,’ says St. Franci: 
‘The greatest and most important edi 
cators of boys and girls are the parent: 
the mothers and fathers. As Pope Piv 
XI has said, it is the parents who hay 
the first right and duty to educat 
their children.’ 


Then, a quotation was given fron 
Pius XII’s allocation to a concourse 
Women of Catholic Action, Novembe 
26, 1941, showing that the mind of t 
child, as it comes forth from iti 
mother’s womb, is a page upon whic 
nothing is written, and how necessar 
are good parental influences on tha 
mind. 


Examples were given of the influenc 
of parents on the conduct of thei: 
children. Frankly, most of these 
amples and of the ideas in the sermo 
were taken from Father Healy’s Mar 
riage Guidance, as was the ending o 
the sermon: “Nine Commonplace Rule 
of Teaching.” 


Seventh Sermon: Labor 

The first part of this sermon wa: 
taken from, “I Know a Union Ma 
Who,” by Philip E. Dobson, S.J., Th 
Sign, February, 1949. 

“During this Novena we have beer 
taking St. Francis Xavier for a lengthy 
tour about our United States... Dur 
ing his rides on streetcars and buses, ir 
trains, while eating in restaurants, anc 
chatting with people in their homes 
St. Francis has heard the following 
remarks: ‘I know a union man whe 
gets three dollars an hour, and he spent 
the first two hours yesterday morning, 
loafing.” (The other examples in Father 
Dobson’s articles were quoted.)” 

Then St. Francis recalls seeing simi- 
lar abuses in every other sphere of 
American life. Why the Double Stand- 
ard: one for union men (who are to be 
angels) and one for the rest of Ameri- 
can life (certainly not angels) ? Father 


Dobson’s article was used practically 
verbatim. 


Workers’ Rights 


The second part of the sermon was 
ased upon Father Delaney’s I4th 
ermon, “The Rights to the Necessities 


P Life.” 


“From the standpoint of God’s gen- 
rosity there is certainly a sufficiency in 
his world to supply every family with 
yroper food, clothing, home and all 
he necessities ... From the standpoint 
yf God’s designing, the whole purpose 
»f material wealth, of property, is that 
t may minister to the needs not of a 
“ew men, but of all men... In the use 
yf God’s bounty, we are unfortunately 
he heirs of injustice... The solution 
is not to be found in name-calling, in 
mistrust... but in a keen development 
of our own sense of justice . . . God 
expects every man to work ... Every 
worker should develop a sense of pride 
in his work...a sense of obligation 
...a sense of justice.” 

The ideal of the worker is the ideal 
of the Mystical Body. The sermon 
ended with two excellent factual stories 
about Father Carey from the article, 
“Profile of a Worker,” by Gerard 
Fagan, S.J., Sacred Heart Messenger. 
November, 1948. 

Eighth Sermon: Racial Problem 

“During the tour of our country, St. 
Francis Xavier could not help but 
notice an insidious American heresy, a 
heresy that has infected even Catholics 
in their churches, the vile heresy of 
fascism: that God created superior 
races and inferior races. 

As St. Francis sees this heresy in 
action, his mind travels back to the 
time of his voyage to India, when he 
preached to the Negro natives of Africa; 
to the time of his travels about India, 
the East Indies and Japan, when he 
preached to people whose skins were 
of ‘various colors.” 


After a story of bigotry against 
Catholics was given, the question was 
asked, “Why don’t Protestants, espect- 
ally in the bigoted sections of America, 
take time off to meet some Catholics 


and learn that Catholics are upright 
American citizens just as these Protes- 
tants are?” 


Turns Tables 

“St. Francis Xavier remarks, Yes, 
you rightly become indignant when you 
hear that many Protestants denounce 
Catholics and yet know nothing but 
lies about the Catholic Church and 
Catholics...Can the Negroes of this 
country feel the same way about you? 
Do you denounce Negroes, before you 
have taken the time and opportunity 
to meet individual Negroes, to get to 
know them, to see that they are just the 
same kind of people that you are? 
How many. individual Negroes do you 
know? I’m not talking about the 
Negroes you brush elbows with on 
streetcars and in stores. But have you 
ever taken time to talk with a Negro, 
to discuss the ordinary things of every- 
day life with him, to find out that he 
has the same high ideals that you 
have?” 

Then was related the story of “a 
modern Xavier, a Jesuit in one of our 
eastern states, appearing on the plat- 
form in some of our Catholic colleges. 
with a white businessman and a Negro 
civil engineer.” The article, “Airborne 
Apostolate” in the February, 1949 
Sign magazine, afforded many factual 
stores and ideas. 

The sermon ended with a homely 
statement of a colored girl who works 
for a government agency in the city of 
Washington. This colored girl related 
that since she was the first in the front 
offices, there were many stares, etc. She 
was amused by strange ideas of the 
white girls about colored people. 

“What can you, an individual Cath- 
olic, do to solve the great American 
race problem? Meet a few Negroes and 
talk with them. Above all, make them 
feel at home whenever they come to 
worship God in the house of their 
common Father.” 


Ninth Sermon: World Peace 


“Before St. Francis Xavier returns 
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to heaven from his tour, we want to 
get his opinion of the world situation 
and find out what we individual Cath- 
olics can do about it.” 


The following statement from St. 
Francis was read: “At times when I 
preached to the people with my crucifix 
in my hand, I failed to make any im- 
pression on the people. I soon found 
out that the people would not accept 
the Gospel if I held in my hand only 
the crucifix. In fact, the people refused 
to accept the Gospel everytime that I 
failed to show with the crucifix a pic- 
ture of Christ’s mother.” 


The sermon continued: 


“To win the world of the East for 
Christ, Francis had to enlist the help 
of Mary. Four hundred years ago, St. 
Francis Xavier knew for certain what 
Mary has revealed so vividly to us in 
this present century: that God in His 
fatherly providence has ordained that 
the world must come to Christ through 
Mary.” 

The next section of the sermon was 
taken from the second half of the 
pamphlet, “The Heart of the Queen,” 
by Thomas H. Moore, S.J., (Sacred 
Heart Messenger). It deals with Mary’s 
revelations at Fatima to the three peas- 
ant children who came home not with 
the key to a school locker but with “the 
key to the Russian problem.” And yet 
the world has spent millions of dollars 


and held hundreds of conferences striv 
ing vainly to solve that problem in 
worldly way. 

The Novena of Grace, as briefly ou: 
lined, was the work of an amatew 
interested in the social order. Ther 
was one thing especially that I learne; 
in writing and giving the Novena: the 
an amateur can take the interestin: 
articles of social order experts an: 
turn them into appealing sermons. 

How did the Novena impress thi 
listeners? One of the ushers with 
sigh of relief remarked to the paston 
“Thank goodness he’s not re-hashina 
the life of St. Francis Xavier?” 

Comments on the sermon. especiall 
the ones on labor and the race problem 
came from workingmen, employers 
housewives and nuns. One housewifd 
disagreed with what I said about tho 
Negro, but stated that I should have 
given a similar sermon on the semitid 
problem. One employer admitted mos: 
of the sermon on labor, but thought _ 
was too hard on employers. He wantec 
a sermon on employers. 

The most impressive remark cama 
from a retired workingman who is an 
active lay apostle. This remark gives 
the chief reason for writing this articles 
After thanking me for the sermort 
about the rights and duties of tha 
workingman, he said, “Father, that 
sermon was the first sermon on labor I 
heard preached by a priest since 1935,”” 


——_@—___ 
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Father Connery, who practises what 
he preaches at Mundelein seminary, 
gives some concrete suggestions for 
high school and college teachers who 
want to make their students social 


minded. 


SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 
FOR. NON-SPECIALISTS 


Something Any Jesuit Can Do 


Thomas F. Connery, S.J. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 


my HERE ARE LOTS of teachers around 
the Assistency who are interested in 
the social apostolate. They want to 
communicate that interest to their stu- 
dents. But they have no training in the 
social sciences, can teach no classes 
that are directly concerned with social 
problems, and feel, perhaps, that they 
are pretty much out of it. 

Several articles in SOCIAL ORDER 
have made suggestions about work 
that can be done with the Sodality, with 
history classes. A great deal of material 
has been presented which can be used 
as eruditio in other classes or in extra- 
curricular activities, such as debating, 
public speaking, publications. All of 
this material—and data that comes to 
us from dozens of other sources—is 
useful in helping students to develop 
proper social attitudes. 


How Successful? 


Of course the development of proper 
social attitudes is a rather vague goal 
to set up, but I think we could rough 
out a sort of criterion of our past suc- 
cess by asking ourselves such questions 
as the following: 

1. How many of our graduates who 
are businessmen are spreading the 
ideas of the social encyclicals and 


striving, for instance, to promote co- 
operation between labor and manage- 
ment? How many of them are like the 
prominent English executive, head of 
an international concern with 80 foreign 
outlets, who sponsors a lecture on 
Christian social topics for all his 
workers monthly? who also sends an 
additional pay check to the mothers of 
his workers’ children? 


2. How many of our former students 
who are lawyers and doctors are using 
their knowledge to promote stability in 
the family, the economic community, 
economic life? How many of the doc- 
tors can compare with Dr. James W. 
Hose, of Memphis, Tenn., who has 
been instrumental in introducing the 
Catholic faith to more than 1,200 people 
through the free clinic he operates and 
the health lectures he delivers? 


Negro Social Apostle 


In his community Dr. Hose is called 
the modern Martin de Porres. The only 
fee he charges at his clinic is that the 
patient pray for himself and for Dr. 
Hose. A medal or a printed prayer 
accompanies each free prescription. 
Statues are in every room of the clinic 
and Dr. Hose always makes sure that 
there is a good supply of Catholic read- 
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ing material on hand. Dr. Hose is a 
Negro. 

3. How many of those whom we 
have prepared to be social workers, 
economists, sociologists and_ political 
scientists are using their special know1- 
edge to promote the social apostolate ? 
Did they, like two great economists, 
Marshall and Wicksteed, enter the field 
of economics with the express purpose 
of acquiring the knowledge required to 
solve the great social problems of their 
day? 

4. How many of our graduates who 
are employees, accountants, for in- 
stance, or members of unions are striv- 
ing to bridge the gap between capital 
and labor? How many of them have 
received such a Testimonial of Catholic 
Social Action as Fr. Smith’s Crown 
Heights Labor School awarded to Mr. 
Joseph F. Dwyer? 


Trade Union Action 


Mr. Dwyer entered the school as a 
rank-and-file member of the Pressmen’s 
Union and attended classes for more 
than five years. He helped teach in the 
school, and was chosen president of 
his local. Both as teacher and as presi- 
dent he was outstanding for his fidelity, 
his loyalty and his fairness to all, em- 
ployers included. 


5. How many of those upon whom 
we have conferred degrees are doing 
what I might call extra-vocational ac- 
tivity, that is, any work beyond what 
they do as engineers, dentists, journal- 
ists, employees? This might be any- 
thing from a simple corporal work of 
mercy, such as splitting wood for an 
old Negro couple, to a thorough study 
of some social problem, volunteer work 
on civic projects, or organizing some 
social movement. 

How many of them have done work 
similar to-a small group of St. Louis 
University Medical students who col- 
lected sample medicines and sent them 
to the foreign missions? How many, 
like Robert Wood Johnson, have gone 
to the trouble of trying to write a state- 
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ment of the ethics of employment. M 
Johnson intended to dash the stateme 
off one evening. But he found ho 
helpless he was and gathered a sele 
group of businessmen, union men ar 
priests who spent three years workir 
on Human Relations in Moder 
Business. 


Would Provide Examples 


If we knew how many of our gradi 
ates were distinguishing themselves fc 
their social zeal either on the job (« 
lawyers, employees, etc.) or off the j 
(extra-vocational activity), we woul 
have some index of our success in th 
past. We would have also some ex 
ples that would make our idea c 
proper social attitudes clearer an 
more realistic. 


How can we achieve such resulll 
more successfully with our preser 
students ? 

My suggestion is that every one 
our schools, elementary schools, hig: 
schools, colleges and universities migh 
very profitably set up a special bulleti: 
board. dedicated to the establishme 
of social order or the promotion of thi 
common good. Everything about th) 
board: its position, its quality, its use 
would indicate that all authorities o¥ 
the school considered it important. 


What would its contents be? 


Data on Social Problems 


For the most part it would be fillee 
with graphs, charts. pictures, pictoi 
grams that would present information 
about our American social problems: 
how many low-cost houses were no: 
being built, how many were needed) 
what is being done about slums, the 
number of low-income families, the 
spread of pensions and profit-sharing 
the advance of justice for the Negro. 
the proportion of family vs. commer: 
cial farms, ete. 


Material for such a board can be 
found in many magazines and news: 
papers. U. S. News uses pictograms 
regularly. You'll find them in Curren 
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wents, Life, Work, The Wage Earner. 
e newspapers. Such items would be 
osted not only to inform, but to attract 
ttenion to the board. In the center 
ould be the story of some man who, 
ither on the job or off, is saying or 
oing something that manifests right 
cial attitudes. Above the story would 
be some such caption as, “The Kind of 
Men the World Needs Today and 


Tomorrow.” 


Thus far we have implemented the 
method with a technique. Now let us 
implement the technique. How can we 
gather material for the bulletin board? 
I suggest four ways. Any way will do. 


Ways to Get Material 


The best way would be to have each 
class gather material once or twice 
during the year. Students of each class 
would gather charts, graphs. etc., and 
would look for a good center story. The 


‘elass which prepared the best bulletin 


board would get a prize at the end of 
the year. This method would be ideal 
for many reasons, one of which is that 
it enlists the interest and effort of all 
students. 


The second method would be to 
delegate the work to a committee of 
the Sodality. That the social apostolate 
comes within the scope of the Sodality 
is clear from Rules 12, 14 and 4:3. 
Father Janssens, in his address to the 
International Congress of Sodality Pro- 
moters, April 15, 1950, and Pius XII 
in the Apostolic Constitution, Bis Sae- 
culari, of September 27, 1948, have 
reconfirmed this. 

The third way would be to entrust 


the job to the Sociology Club. These 


groups have been increasing in our col- 
leges and universities and might be 
induced to undertake the care of such 
a board as one of its projects. 

The fourth method would be to or- 
ganize a group of theologians who 
could collect material for all the schools 
of the province. This could be circu- 
lated from school to school at, perhaps. 
two-week intervals. 


Caution Required 


Usually methods and techniques are 
accompanied by a few warnings. My 
suggestions are no exception. 

You would want to be careful that 
the data you post is accurate; it is easy 
to give a distorted picture with graphs 
and charts, and the source of such 
material should be unimpeachable. 


Similarly, the men we select for 
honor on the board might not be wholly 
praiseworthy. We wouldn’t want to 
appear gullible or blind to shortcom- 
ings. We could save face by placing 
under the story something similar to 
an editor’s note, reminding the reader 
that we are praising only the actions 
we mention and are assuming that the 
motives of these men are good. We 
could also warn them that all statistics 
are to be taken with a—perhaps two 
or three—grain of salt. 

After implementing method and tech- 
nique and after issuing a few warnings, 
only one thing remains to be done. We 
ought to evaluate. 


Qualities Required 


Examples of the type suggested, like 
all good examples, should be a source 
of inspiration. They should be varied, 
but the same point should be penetrat- 
ing more deeply. Examples should be 
a guide to future action. They should 
contain many concrete suggestions. 
They should encourage, especially since 
the examples that get publicity may 
leave students with the impression that 
social morality is rarer than it really is. 


They should give students a concrete | 
idea of what we expect from them not 
only in the domestic community and 
sn the Church, but also in the economic 
and political communities. If we should 
succeed in getting our principles down 
to earth by means of examples, if we 
inspire, encourage and euide them, then 
the method, the technique and the im- 
plementation would be worth their salt 
and would promote the greater elory 
of God. 
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Father George, just back from Ter- 
tuanship in Dublin and studying sociol- 
ogy at Fordham, discusses the question 
of introducing social applications into 
the Exercises and some techniques. 


“CAN AND SHOWED aa 


Notes on the Spiritual Exercises and the Reconstruction 


of the Social Order 
Gordon George, S.]. 


Fordham University 


"THESE NOTES were originally to have 
been a series of articles, rather 
ambitious in scope. They proposed to 
show that every Jesuit who gives a 
retreat, whether it be to factory-work- 
ers, contemplative nuns, or school-boys, 
can and should develop the social po- 
tential of the Exercises. The title, “Can 
and Should... .”, is borrowed from the 
wording of 29th Decree of the 29th 
General Congregation, in which all of 
Ours are urged by the love they bear 
for Christ the King and His Spouse the 
Church, to exercise a social apostolate 
through the Spiritual Exercises. 
The first question immediately arises. 


“Before you go any further my 
friend ... Everyone will agree with you 
up to a point. But what do you mean 
by “social potential of the Exercises” 2 
That is where we are quite likely to 
part company. We are all agreed these 
days about the tremendous urgency of 
the social problem. But after all there 
is such a thing as the division of labor, 
even tn the apostolate. In the Church 
there are many workmen and many 
workshops. Some labor in the mission 
fields, some in classrooms, some at a 
typewriter, others in a confessional or 
a pulpit. No good can come of one 
man trying to do everybody else’s job. 
Let us be frank. Social reform is not 
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the job of the Exercises of St. Ignatius 
From beginning to end, they are ¢ 
work of individual reform—the singl. 
soul and God—there is no third party 
Even the Director is warned not té 
interfere—to come between the sou: 


and God.” 


“Social Apostolate by means of the 
Exercises? Yes indeed! But by giving 
the Exercises as they have always beer 
given—for the reform of individuals. 
That is what the General Congregation 
means in its 29th Decree. Wasn't it te 
the same Congregation that Piux XII 
said: ‘The times are bad, because men 
are bad. Men must become good if 
good times are to return.” 1 That was 
St. Ignatius’ idea too. Put a man in 
tune with God and the rest will follow. 
That is the work of the Spiritual 
Exercises.” 

There are not a few Jesuits who hold 
to the views just outlined. I know, for: 
I have consulted them. Read on, and! 
form your own opinion. 


Congregation Urged Use 
The General Congregation states: 
specifically that the social apostolate. 
is to be exercised as well by explaining 


the social doctrine of the Church as by 


! Acta 


Romana (hereafter referred to as. 
AR), 


11 (1946), p. 55. 


rousing the minds of the faithful to 
social justice and charity. 


This is to be done by a group of 
organizations and activities of Ours 
among which is numbered the Spiritual 
Exercises. Fr. General Janssens signal- 
izes the Exercises as a most efficacious 
means for promoting the social spirit, 
especially if the director, as he ought, 
applies them to the conditions of today, 
showing hoth employer and worker, 
where lie their duties of justice, equity 
and charity.2 And in the same docu- 
ment are echoed the words of the Gen- 
eral Congregation with reference to 
the Spiritual Exercises—“‘possumus et 
debemus.”* 


Long ago Fr. General Ledochowski 
wrote of the special opportunity availa- 
ble in retreat houses for stressing the 
social responsibility of Catholics, since 
so many business men make week-end 
retreats. (Though he also wrote cer- 
tain strictures on so called “social re- 
treats,” which we shall have occasion 
to note later.) And the present Fr. 
General has repeatedly referred to the 
use of the Exercises in connection with 
the social apostolate, by making the 
exercitants aware of their social duties 
and arousing in them a “social sense.” 


In his encyclical on The Reconstruc- 
tion of Social Order, Pope Pius XI 
gives special mention to the Spiritual 
Exercises as a “most precious means 
of personal and of social reform. . i 


1. ST. IGNATIUS 


St. Ignatius didn’t bother with the 
social question! Of course he didn’t. 


2“Instructio de Apostolatu Sociali,” AR, 11 
(1949), p. 722. 

3 [bid., p. 719. 

4 “Letter to American and Canadian Provin- 
cials,” AR, 8 (1937), p. 742. , 
5See especially: “Letter to International 

Meeting at Paris,” AR, 11 ( 1947) p. 343; 
“T etter on the Ministeries of Ours,” ibid., 
p. 329; “Letter on Opposing Communism,” 

Ibid., p. 277; “Letter to ‘De Linie, ” AR, 
11 (1949). 
6 Quadragesimo Anno, No. 143. 


But then neither did Paul III or Julius 
III write social encyclicals. The fact 
of the matter is that today, the Popes 
have written them and the Generals of 
the Society have issued instructions on 
the social question. 


Strictly speaking I don’t suppose St. 
Ignatius ever thought about the social 
problem. When we talk about St. Igna- 
tius being a great “social worker” we 
mean little more than that he devoted 
himself assiduously to the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy. Almost every 
saint before him had done so, though 
few, perhaps with his genius for organi- 
zation—what we might call his applied 
prudence. Yet this is not the social 
apostolate of today. The corporal works 
of mercy are good and necessary, but 
they are not what the 29th General 
Congregation is speaking about when 
it refers to the social apostolate. This 
distinction is clearly made by Fr. Gen- 
eral in his [nstructio.* 

There is no need to squeeze the facts. 
When St. Ignatius composed the Spirit- 
ual Exercises, he had no vision of the 
social upheavals of our day. He knew 
nothing of our widespread factory sys- 
tem, of the assembly line, of cyclical 
unemployment, of the irresponsibility 
of corporate ownership. Had he been 
able to foresee all this he would indeed 
have been concerned.’ Fr. Ledochowski 
affirmed that St. Ignatius would not 
have hesitated to close the colleges in 
the Latin American Assistancy if that 
were necessary to obtain men for the 
struggle against Communism. 


Means and Ends 


God did not become Incarnate to 
make a paradise on earth, but to lead 
men from earth to paradise. Yet we 
shall have to insist that because man 
has created a kind of hell on earth, 
millions of human beings are finding it 
almost impossible to achieve the end 
for which God did become Incarnate. 


7 AR, U1 (1949), p. 713. 
8 AR, 8 (1937), p. 739. 
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Consider attentively these words of the 
reigning Pontiff: 
...this widespread public mediocrity, in 
which the majority of men cannot, ex- 
cept by heroic acts of virtue, observe the 
divine precepts which are always and in 
all cases inviolable.® (Italics inserted.) 
It is not an exaggeration to say that 
many of us fail to realize the abnormal 
conditions in which modern men live. 
because we have either been sheltered 
from them or have grown unconsciously 
callous. In the same document the Holy 
Father speaks of social conditions 
which make “difficult, or practically 
impossible, a Christian life in conform- 
ity with the precepts of the divine law- 
giver.”!9 This particular address is 
printed in full in nine different lan- 
guages: Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
gese, English, German, Polish, Dutch 
and Hungarian in the Acta, and in no 
instance are those words “practically 
impossible” watered down. 


Disorder is Barrier 


No, we must not confuse means with 
ends. Cardinal Suhard considered it 
necessary to warn that we were in dan- 
ger of considering God as a means to 
help humanity rather than the Being 
who is self-sufficient and has no need 
of us.!! Social order is not for us, and 
can never be, anything but a means. If 
we say we are making “use of” Chris- 
tianity, the Gospels, the Exercises to 
establish social order. we must be 
clear about what we mean. Their func- 
tion is not to produce a nice tidy world 
here below. 

The rolling of cart wheels might be 
said to be the by-product of energy of 
the horse to which the cart is hitched, 
When the horse is moving the cart 
follows along behind. Make the horse 
go and the cart follows. It is as simple 
as that. Make Christianity a really 


"Pope Pius XII, “Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
(hereafter referred to as AAS), 33 (1941), 
p. 220. 

10 Tbid., p. 218. 

11 “Faster Pastoral,” 1948. 
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functioning reality, and social order 
will follow. 

But it is not as simple as that. Givem 
the concrete consequences of social dis+ 
order in dehumanized living conditions: 
slums, undernourishment, insecurity, 
the breakdown of the family, the fever~ 
ish wrestling for material goods, for 
position occasioned by social insta- 
bility, it is often close to mockery tox 
preach to the victims, “Be Christian!”1?' 

Again we underline the fact that it is 
not proper to bend Christianity or the: 
Spiritual Exercises which seek the same: 
ends, to the service of this world. We: 
have first to seek the kingdom of God, 
and these things shall be added unto: 
us. That is Christianity. But here is: 
the point. When we go to work to do: 
something about that cart, we ARE: 
seeking first the kingdom. We are lov- 
ing God as He wants to be loved, in. 
Himself and in the fulfillment of His 
Will. We need not be “using” Christi- 
anity when we seek to solve the social 
problem, we can be living it. 

Christianity is not so much an ethic 
or a conception of the world but a 
participation in the very existence of 
Christ. By promoting the social aposto- 
late, far from seeking the Kingdom 
second we are actually participating 
with growing fulness in the life of 
Christ. 

Obliges All 


The social apostolate is not a matter 
of indifference to the Christian. It is a 
“desire worthy of God and man.”13 
It is a “sacred duty for every Chris- 
tian.” It is “the bounden duty of the 
believer.” !° It is “wrong and inexcusa- 


12 Fr. General in his “Instruction on the 
Social Apostolate” points out that our 
preachers who are unaware of the heavy 
burden of unjust social conditions in some 
quarters, may seem to be mocking their 
hearers when they urge them to the ful- 
alien of Christ's law. AR, 11 (1949), 
Di clo. 

‘3 Pope Pius XII, AAS, 33 (1941), p- 226. 

1¢ Tbid., p. 225. 

15 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Eve, 1948,” 
quoted in Osservatore Romano, December 
25, 1948. 


ble in the sight of God for anyone, 
most of all a priest or a Christian to 
remain deaf to the cry that rises out of 
the depths, calling for justice and a 
spirit of brotherhood in a world which 
a just God has made.1® It is a “moral 
obligation.” 7 


Social order is a temporal reality, a 
mere means. But note. The social apos- 
tolate, for the Christian, the effort of 
the Christian to establish social order, 
is in itself a supernaturalized activity, 
which supernatural activity pertains 
directly to the establishment of the 
Kingdom. 


Means must not be confused with 
ends. But the importance of means 
must not be underestimated. Not by 
bread alone doth man live. But he 
DOES live by bread. And speaking of 
the lowly commodity, bread — if it 
suddenly disappeared from the face of 
the earth, with it, in the present dis- 
pensation, would go the possibility of 
‘the physical presence of God’s Incar- 
nate Son amongst us. 


2 1HE DIRECTOR 


Does the retreat director need to be 
up on the latest in collective bargain- 
ing, price control, social security? By 
no means. In fact it might be a hind- 
rance for him to be an expert. He 
might be tempted to forget that an 
Ignatian retreat has no room for lec- 
tures in sociology or economics. These 
are important in their own place but 
their place is definitely not in the 
Spiritual Exercises.'S They could, of 


16 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Broadcast, 
1942”: Catholic Truth Society pamphlet, 
“The Rights of Man,” p. 12. 

17 Pope Pius XII, AAS, 33 (1941), p. 225. 

18“T; is better to have fewer exercitants 
who will be truly proficient and will 
attract many others afterwards than 
through the device of ‘social retreats’ to 
gather a crowd of listeners who will re- 
turn to their usual lives neither better in 
their social life nor more Christian.” Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926. 

“Furthermore it can in no wise be tol- 
erated not even under pretext of better 


course be used to illustrate a point, 
just as we might use a football game, 
a motor accident or a meeting of the 
U.N., but they are not as a rule too 
apt. His chief task from the point of 
view of the social apostolate will be to 
arouse the social spirit of the exerci- 
tant, or the “social sense” as Father 
General calls it.19 Provincials are to 
urge their subjects again and again, as 
well those in the schools as those who 
are giving the Spiritual Exercises, es- 
pecially when it is to the wealthy, to 
stress the real duty of Catholics and to 
form what is called the “social sense.”*° 


Must Know Doctrine 


Though he need not be an expert 
economist, the retreat director must be 
well versed in the social doctrine of the 
Church as it is found in the social 
encyclicals. Not that he will be expected 
to give even an outline of the whole 
body of Catholic social theory. But this 
is the background from which he must 
draw to illuminate those parts of the 
Exercises which are capable of such 
treatment. In the Instruction on the 
Social Apostolate, the pontifical social 
documents from Rerum Novarum to 
the allocutions of Pius XII, are called, 
“mens Christi Domini.”*1 

A cursory reading of these docu- 
ments will hardly suffice to put on this 
“mind of Christ.” The doctrine, Pius 
XI tells us: “is clear in all its aspects; 
it is binding; no one can set it aside 
without endangering faith and the 


moral order.”22 Yet it 1s not well 


adapting ourselves to present needs that 
discourses on social works should be 
mingled with the Exercises, no matter 
how excellent they may be in themselves,” 
June 24, 1924. 
These are two “B” responses which can 
be found in Collected Writings Oflu 
Ledochowskt. 

19“Instructio de Apostolatu Sociali,” AR, 
11 (1949), p. 722. 

20 “De Communismo 
(1947), p. 277. 

21 AR, 11 (1949), p. los ; 

22 Pius XII, April 29, 1945. Actes Pontif. 
No. 16, p. 2. 


Debellando,” AR, 11 
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known. Sometimes even priests are 
ignorant of it.2% 


3. THE EXERCISES 


We are not confusing the function of 
the Exercises with that of Christianity. 
They are narrower and more specialized 
in aim. The Exercises are not designed 
formally to teach men, but to change 
them to the pattern of God’s Will for 
each one. The teaching should be 
limited to that which is necessary for a 
properly informed intellect to move the 
will to the whole-hearted embracing of 
God’s plan. 


A well-known Jesuit. when asked 
about the subject matter of these notes 
replied with a shrug: “The Exercises 
are individualistic. You may consider 
it unfortunate if you wish, but that is 
the fact of the matter. The Exercises 
were not written for the masses, they 
were designed to lead the individual 
soul to God. It is not society that is to 
be saved, it is the individual.” 


Part of the difficulty comes from the 
use of the word individual to describe 
the single retreatant—a good instance. 
by the way, of the manner in which 
words can boss thought, at times. and 
twist it into a pattern which the thinker 
might not have followed had he not 
fallen in with that word. 


The retreatant is not an individual— 
at least, individual is a very misleading 
term to apply in this connection. The 
retreatant is a human person, and that 
means he is by his very nature, always 
and inescapably, individual and social. 
Nothing can change that. God has made 
him so and God’s command is that he 
live according to his dual nature. Indi- 
vidual, describes only one aspect of 
human personality, and it is the whole 
person that faces God in the Exercises. 


“3 °Tt must be sincerely admitted that the 
social doctrine of the Church is too little 
known not only by the laity but by clerics 
and priests with the greatest of harm, pres- 
ent and future to the Christian people.” 
“De Communismo Debellando,” AR, 11 
(1947), p. 277. 
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Saved in Society 

True, it is not society that is to be 
saved: it is the person. Society has, in 
the famous phrase, neither a soul to be 
damned nor a bottom to be kicked 
Nonetheless, that the person save hisi 
soul in and through society—not i 
spite of it—is a principle demanded by 
right order. 

That word, “order” is crucial. The 
title of the Exercises tells us that a 
man is to conquer himself. Yes, but: 
why? Again the title tells us.—so that 
he may order his life. And the ordering 
of life which St. Ignatius had in mind 
is not a mere getting rid of the dust 
and cobwebs and rearranging the furni- 
ture a bit. It is a complete reorienta- 
tion of life to God in accord with the » 
highest reaches of God’s Will. It is ai 
question of the whole track on which) 
a life runs. If it is not on the right 
track, there is need for the brakes, . 
some shunting around and a new start. . 
The work of the Exercises is to create a 
state of soul which will allow of a. 
completely disinterested and pure devo- 
tion to the service of God. 


Society and I 

To achieve this result as nearly as 
possible, the retreatant must be led to 
a concern about himself. He must not 
spend his time thinking impersonally 
about social problems, but about him- 
self and his relationship to God; about 
God’s plan for him in view of these 
social problems. Thus the director 
should always bring the retreatant back 
to a consideration of himself. It does 
not seem wise to leave him thinking of 
the wicked men in the Kremlin, whose 
distorted view of the nature and use of 
God's creatures is making such trouble 
in the world. Rather let him ask him- 
self: What is my own view? Do I 
really differ from them? Do I accept, 
at least in practice, the equally materi- 
alistic approach of the society around 
me? Do I really have the radical 
Christian view of ownership, of the use 
of creatures? What about the organiza- 


tions to which I belong? My labor 

union? Business firm? As Pius XII 

says: 
The Church’s own compelling urge, and 
that of Christians worthy of the name, 
towards social action... does not come to 
them from without. It is not the fear of 
revolution, nor of the rousing of the 
masses, that drives them to work for the 
people. No, it is love which makes their 
hearts beat—the same love which made 
the Heart of Christ throb—and inspires 
their devoted concern for the defence 
and respect of the modern workingman’s 
dignity, along with their active zeal to 
provide him with social and material liv- 
ing conditions in accord with such dig- 
nity.2* 


4. ADAPTATION 


The Osservatore Romano a couple of 
years ago carried these words of the 


Holy Father: 


The Exercises of St. Ignatius will always 

be one of the most efficacious means for 

the spiritual regeneration of the world, 

but on the condition that they continue 

to be authentically Ignatian.?® 

The Generals of the Society, and 
notably the present Fr. General in his 
letter on the occasion of the 4th Cen- 
tenary of the Papal Approbation of 
the Spiritual Exercises, have unweary- 
ingly repeated the same theme. 


How then can we introduce social 
ideas into the Exercises which were not 
put there by St. Ignatius? The answer 
is to be found in the use of a principle 
laid down by St. Ignatius himself— 
adaptation. This is the most important 
single point in these notes. For this 
reason our guide to canons of adapta- 
tion will be taken from official sources. 
Adapting is not changing or mutila- 
‘ting. It means an adherence to all that 
is fundamental and essential, a rigid 
adherence to principle while at the 
same time applying principle to variety 
in circumstance. Christianity itself may 
be said to use the process of adaptation, 
if we understand that word correctly. 


The Hierarchy of the Netherlands state . 


the point with clarity in their Lenten 


24 Catholic Mind, October, 1948, p. 612. 
25 Osservatore Romano, October 25-26, 1948. 


Pastoral for 1949: 


What our Divine Saviour has taught 
about social justice and social love, either 
by Himself or through His apostles, ap- 
plies to all times and places, yet not 
always and everywhere in the same way. 
To the Church the task has been given 
to represent to the faithful how to realize 
the spirit and apply the principles of the 
Gospel to their own time and country and 
to the peculiar circumstances in which 
they live. As Shepherds of your souls, 
we have no hesitation in declaring that 
with the growth of society the obligations 
of social justice and social love consti- 
tute more than ever the Christian duties 
of our time and our people. In our day 
if we were to shirk these duties, we 
would not obey the commandments of 
Christ.26 


Adaptation Urged 


The Exercises, like the Gospels of 
which they are a reflection, can and 
should be adapted. The Church makes 
explicit, according to the needs of her 
children and the circumstances in which 
they find themselves, what may have 
been only implicit or in general terms 
in the Gospels. So too with the Exer- 
cises. Indeed a failure to adapt is a 
failure to be truly Ignation. “I cannot 
approve of those — they are few, I 
think—who maintain that they give the 
Exercises in the same way to every- 
one,” writes Fr. General.2* On the 
other hand we are warned: 

It is easier to make the other mistake of 

those who think the Exercises need so 

much adaptation that they adulterate 
them by using pious and otherwise useful 
material which is not in the Exercises of 

St. Ignatius. Such material can be useful, 

but it is vastly different from the real 

Ignatian method.?§ 

And we are told in the same letter 
that some “under the pretext of adapt- 
ing themselves to the modern way of 
life” have actually abandoned the [gna- 
tian Exercises and in their place give 
a series of conferences or meditations 
that is salutary, of course, but foreign 


26 Catholic Mind, December, 1949. 
27 “Letter on Spiritual Exercises,” July 2, 
1948. 
28 Ibid. 
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to the Exercises. The Sacraments, the 
truths of the divine life in us, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Mystical 
Christ, are given as instances. These 
truths are good and necessary but they 
ought not to take the place of the Igna- 
tian meditations on the end of man, sin, 
hell, the kingdom, the Two Standards 
and so on. If they do, they are not 
adaptation, they are change. 


Make Necessary Applications 

It would be quite proper, for in- 
stance, to point out that the lust for 
wealth and power and the snares of 
pride so graphically described in the 
Two Standards as the work of the Evil 
Chieftain is at the root of our social 
upheavals, and that the remedy is to be 
found in the plan of Christ.2? 

If you browse through the writings 
of the Fathers General on the Spiritual 
Exercises, you will see the double in- 
stance, that they must remain Ignatian, 
that they must be adapted, —to the 
Brothers, for example;*" to the Scho- 
lastics;*1 to workers and employers®= 
to young people, doctors, soldiers. 
priests, religious.** 

Although the truths to be unfolded 

remain the same, nonetheless “cum diver- 

sis, diverso modo agendum est,” as the 

Directory warns (V, 6), writes Fr. Ledo- 

chowski.84 

With these principles in mind we 
should have a clear enough picture of 
the mind of the Society. We should be 
able to understand the strictures of Fr. 
Ledochowski on so-called “social re- 
treats’*° and at the same time appreci- 
ate the exigencies of adaptation.®6 


29 Cf. the long passage in “De Ministeriis 
Nostris,” AR, 11 (1947), p. 329. 

30 AR, 8 (1935), p. 173. 

31 [bid., p. 176. 

82 AR, 11 (1949), p. 722. 

33“Letter on Spiritual Exercises,” July 2, 
1948. 

84 AR, 8 (1935), p.175. 

35 Cf. footnote No. 18. 

36 Tt seems to us there is a good analogy 
here with the passage in Fr. General's 
“Instructio” where he explains how the 
teacher should develop the social sense of 
his pupils not by adding special classes 
to an already crowded curriculum but by 
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5. MAIN GENERAL AIM 


In succeeding notes we will be talk! 
ing almost exclusively of the implicit 
social content of the Exercises and ot 
man’s social nature. It must not be 
concluded that we have overlooked the 
fact that man’s nature is also individua: 
and self-regarding in its relationship 
to God. 


The heading “Main General Aim,’, 
does not refer to the main general aim 
of the Exercises — but rather to the 
main general aim of this one aspect of 
the Exercises. 


That aim might be stated as the culti- 
vation of the social spirit—preparing, 
the soil and sowing the seeds of sociah 
justice and social charity. The aim is 
to dispose the retreatant to receive from 
God that grace which the Holy Father 
prays for so ardently in his Holy Year 
prayer: 

Arouse in the hearts of all who call Thee: 

Father a hunger and thirst for social 

justice and fraternal charity in deeds! 

and truth. 

The retreat director will have to have 
a working concept of social justice and 
social charity. Social justice demands: 
from the individual all that is necessary: 
for the common good, and it corre-: 
sponds to a right, a claim, a demand: 
on the part of society. Social charity) 
corresponds rather to a need and it can. 
be a strict obligation or a work of 
supererogation, depending on the gray- 
ity of the need and the capacity of the: 
agent to satisfy it. 

Social Justice regulates the relations be- 

tween an individual human being and 

the society to which he belongs. The: 
community must aim at the welfare of 
its members, but each member in his turn 


must contribute to the common good. 
his is implied in the words of Christ: 


illuminating his ordinary classes, say in 
history, with brief social insights and ap- 
plications. In a word, the teacher should 
bring out what is already latent in the 
courses he teaches and thus instruct and 
form the social consciousness and the 
social conscience of his pupils. AR, 11 
(1949), p. 720. 


“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s...” ...Love is the essence of 
the glad tidings of Christ to the world. 
It is also the soul of social justice, not 
in the’ sense that it replaces it or super- 
sedes it, but in the sense that it realizes 
it to the full and completes it by volun- 
tary works of social love.87 


Justice and Charity 


Social charity is not a substitute for 
social justice, but it completes it. Social 
charity lies at the very heart of the 
social apostolate. Like all Christian 
virtues it is informed by love of God. 
And like all love, it must find its true 
source in the Heart of Christ. 

These are the eloquent words of 
Pius XII on the 50th Anniversary of 


Rerum Novarum: 

Keep burning the noble flame of a 
brotherly social spirit which fifty years 
ago was rekindled in the hearts of your 
fathers by the luminous and illuminating 
torch of the words of Leo XIII... Make 
this flame burn more brightly... Feed it 
ever more with the heat of a love drawn 
from the Heart of your Redeemer.*§ 


Leo XIII had written: 


Charity as a virtue pertains to the 
Church; for virtue it is not unless it be 
drawn from the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Christ.29 


It is not hard to see how the Exer- 
cises can stimulate and develop these 
virtues since they bring the retreatant 
‘into intimate contact with their Source. 

It is necessary however to introduce 
the retreatant to these virtues. They 
need not be defined technically but their 
substance must be made clear. If it is 
true that “social justice and social love 
constitute more than ever the Christian 
duties of our time and our people”?° 
‘then Christian people should know 
about them. 


Not Individual Charity 


Social charity is that kind of love of 
fellowmen which is directed towards 
the common good, it seeks to remedy 
those conditions of disorder in society 


37 Hierarchy of Netherlands, Catholic Mind, 
December, 1949. 

38 AAS, 33 (1941), p. 266. 

39 Rerum Novarum, No. 24. 

40 Cf. footnote No. 37. 


as a result of which the greater portion 
of the human race, though they have 
the strength and the desire to earn a 
decent livelihood, are unable to do so.*1 
Social charity will for example lead 
the retreatant to learn and ponder the 
social teaching of the church so that he 
may put it into practice himself and 
influence all those around him to do 
likewise. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society, for 
example, is concerned with bringing 
relief to the poor, some of whom are 
physically or mentally unfit, others of 
whom are fit but the victims of social 
disorder. But the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, as such, is not interested in 
removing the causes of disorder. It is 
limited by its constitutions to giving 
aid and religious assistance to the poor. 
It is engaged in the corporal works of 
mercy, but NOT in the social apostolate 
in the sense of the 29th Decree of the 
General Congregation, nor in the sense 
of the social encyclicals. 


Seek Practical Results 


We are concerned with the flow of 
social justice and social charity into 
society, a flow characterized not by 
sentiment but by activity; a justice and 
charity that are operative, that issue 
forth in works for the common good, 
whether it be that of a student wrestling 
with a theoretical problem, a laborer 
battling for honest unionism, a voter 
trudging off in the rain to cast his 
ballot or a delegate fighting for justice 
at Lake Success. 


Clemenceau, the free-thinker wrote 
tc Dom Chautard in 1918: 


Ah, if you Christians only knew how to 
apply your greatest weapon “love one 
another”—there would be no social ques- 
tion; society would be yours.4? 


41 “Tnstructio,” No. 6. 

42 Quoted by Maurice Riquet, S.J., in one of 
his 1946 Notre Dame Conferences trans- 
lated as The Christian Faces the Ruins 
(New York: Sheed and Ward), 1950, p. 
112. This book as well as the other con- 
ferences of Father Riquet contain much 
good material for our purpose. Social 
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What we want to give the retreatant 
then is not so much practical working 
plans but a thirst for social justice and 
a burning social charity, along with a 
clear knowledge of the place the social 
crisis has in blocking the Kingdom of 
Christ. Then we may hope he will go 
forth inspired to act in his own milieu. 
according to his own capacity and 
opportunities. In doing this we are 
doing the most important thing we can 
do, without the danger of getting tied 
up in technicalities or of distorting the 
Spiritual Exercises. 


6. THE EXERCITANTS 


1. Catholic Action in its social apos- 
tolate is absolutely essential for the 
social reconstruction called for by the 
Popes. It should be quite obvious and 
it has been stated several times by the 
Popes and the Generals of the Society 
what function the Exercises can fulfill 
in developing the leaders and ranks of 
Catholic Action. Some exercitants will 
be suitable material for the longer and 
closed retreat which will produce the 
best results here. 


2. Other retreatants may be of a class 
or character suitable for a more re- 
stricted social apostolate. If the material 
is good according to the norms set 
down in the Directory, then the Exer- 
cises whole and unadulterated should 
be given if possible. The original aim 
of the Exercises is to win the exercitant 
to a complete dedication to the service 
of God. Here some words of Father 


Ethics by Messner (St. Louis: Herder), 
1949, is exceptionally good. The basic 
documents are, of course, the Social En- 
cyclicals and the allocutions and radio 
addresses of Pius XII, many of which 
have been reprinted in the Catholic Mind. 
The Pastorals of Cardinal Suhard also 
deserve special attention. Perhaps the 
most useful single document to be had is 
the recent letter of the Quebee Hierarchy: 
“The Problem of the Worker in the Light 
of the Social Doctrine of the Church,” 
(Montreal: Palm Publishers) 1950, 83 pp. 
25c. Available to American readers through 
America Press only. 
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General in his Letter on the Spiritual | 
Exercises are particularly apropos: 
How often we lack that spirit of daring | 
and zeal which obtains so much more: 
simply because it relies on God and de- | 
mands much more! There are more per- | 
sons than we think—young people as well ) 
as adults—who will respond to kind invi- » 
tation and steady guidance and be ready 

to spend five, six and eight days in per- . 

fect silence and solitude.4% 

For those retreatants who seem to be | 
apt for either of the above categories 
the Exercises in their entirety should 
be given. It was for men of this stamp 
that St. Ignatius primarily intended 
them. “Raris hominibus . . . nonnisi 
paucis ...” he says in the Constitutions. 
To Salmeron and Layenez at Trent he 
wrote, “perpaucis...” 


3. In addition to the above we have 
a class of retreatant who because his 
vocation is already settled or because 
of the nature of his or her lifework or 
for some other reason falls into a group 
from which complete and full time 
devotion to the social apostolate can 
hardly be expected. For this class we 
must bear in mind the principles of 
adaptation laid down by St. Ignatius in 
the 18th Annotation. 


4. There will be another group to 
which the Exercises should not be given 
in their entirety. They are not to be 
brought to the election but to be given 
some norms of good Christian living 
and dismissed. Certainly among those 
norms today are the principles of social 
justice and social charity. The ordinary 
week-end retreat would probably fall 
into this class. 


5. The Popes and the General Con- 
gregations and the Fathers General of. 
the Society have mentioned retreats. 
explicitly in connection with workers 
and with employers. For example, Fr. 
General writes: 

..-if in neither management nor labor, 


the benevolent, humble and generous 
charity of Christ holds sway, then to no 


43 “Letter on Spiritual Exercises,” July 2, 
1948, 


purpose will either private groups or 
governmental agencies strive to accom- 
plish anything worthwhile for the benefit 
of the labouring classes. Greed on one 
side, hatred on the other will make dis- 
sension more acute and breed ever greater 
evils. Hence it follows that the Spiritual 
Exercises, conducted for the owners and 
managers of industry and also for the 
workingman, must be reckoned among 
the most effective means for promoting 
this social-mindedness. From the Exer- 
cises, these men will effectively imbibe a 
spirit of abnegation in regard to temporal 
things, a spirit of poverty and humility, 
reverence for the commandments of God, 
and finally, love for God and for their 
neighbor. This will be all the more 
surely accomplished if the director of the 
Exercises applies them to modern condi- 
tions and shows just where the duties of 
justice, equity and charity rest today for 
the owners and for the workingman.‘4+ 


Applications Made 


Once again it is not a question of 
bringing into a retreat a dissertation on 
scientific labor-management relations. 
But who cannot see that the meditations 
on the end of man or the various topics 
from the life of Christ do not provide 
a multitude of points for application— 
for example, the attitude towards prop- 
erty which is summed up in the words, 
“the spirit of poverty,” or the attitude 
towards work, its dignity, its redemp- 
tive value, derived from the labors of 
the Carpenter’s Son. You might ask 
yourself or your retreatants: “What 
has humility got to do with management 
and labor?” The answer to that ques- 
tion can provide a host of fruitful 
points of departure. 


Again the idea of “charity” must be 
cut loose from the poor box, to which 
it is stuck fast. Charity is giving myself 
to God, and for God’s sake to my 
fellowmen. I mean the employer should 
love his workers. Love them! That 
doesn’t mean sit in his office and sigh 
and have fine sentiments about them. 
It means an outpouring of his energy 


44 “Instructio de Apostolatu Sociali,” AR, 11 
(1949), p. 721. Cf. also Epitome No. 680. 


and talent, to understand them, to help 
them, to help them help themselves. 

A worker must love his employer. 
You can love and strike. Jesus loved 
those He struck with a whip in the 
temple — the buyers, the sellers, the 
temple-bankers. This must be explained 
to workers. 


Knowledge Required 

Teachers and especially teaching Sis- 
ters are another important category of 
retreatant from the point of view of 
the social apostolate. Those who have 
the formation of youth in their hands 
are in a position to do big work in the 
social apostolate. We can take a tip 


. from our Communist friends who are 


standing by waiting for the child to 
take his first step out of the cradle. If 
teachers are not themselves deeply im- 
bued with fundamental Christian social 
attitudes, how can they pass them on to 
their pupils? Once more it is not a 
question of a course in social psychol- 
ogy during a retreat, but an effort to 
impress upon teachers their duty in 
this respect. 


Children need not be taught about 
wages and prices and profits, but it is 
never too early to begin on such areas 
as race prejudice, attiude to money and 
material goods, attitude towards the 
working class, charity. 

There are several very fine passages 
on this point in the splendid letter of 
the Quebec hierarchy, in which the 
words of the Holy Father with regard 
to the teaching of Catholic social doc- 
trine are explained and the principles 
outlined. 

If they submit themselves to these prin- 

ciples, teachers, be they priests, religious 

or laymen, will play one of the most 
meritorious roles in the uplifting of the 
working class.4® 
We cannot better sum up this section 
than by using the words of Pius XII 
in his broadcast to the Katholikentag 
at Bochum in Germany last year. 


45“Letter of Quebec Hierarchy.” Cf. foot- 
note No. 42. 
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What is important is that the social doc- 
trine of the Church should become the 
patrimony of the Christian conscience, 
and that this doctrine be translated into 
action. But social needs demand _ sacri- 
fices from all those who have a stake in 
society. These sacrifices must be made. 
They can be postponed today less than 
ever before.46 (Italics inserted.) 


7. PRINCIPLE & FOUNDATION 
The famous words of Leo XIII: 


The meditation of the end of man, alone. 
would suffice to consolidate anew the 
whole social fabric.47 
These words of Pius XII are a key 
to the social interpretation of the 
foundation. 
Without a doubt the aim of redemption 
is personal sanctification of all individ- 
uals. But according to God's plan of sal- 
vation, sanctification of individual men 
must be rooted and blossom and bear 
fruit in the community in which they 
live, which is vivified by faith in God and 
by the spirit of Christ. Here starts the 
mission of the Catholic Church for public 
life.48 (Italics inserted. ) 
The foundation and principle is meant 
to be a schematic view. a deep all- 
embracing look at a cosmic plan in 
which man and God and creatures other 
than man are the leading characters. 
How can this be if only a part of man’s 
nature is reckoned. Certainly the use 
of the word “man” by St. Ignatius 
refers to man in general because the 
other creatures mentioned by him are 
created “for” man. True, when the 
retreatant reasons with himself—man 
... of which I am one.” He does so 
legitimately—but he should not abstract 
himself from the general species “man.” 
without bringing along all the essential 
notes of a man, one of which is clearly 
his social nature. 


Rich Possibilities 
Opinions differ as to the wisdom of 
making applications or motivating 
resolutions at this point in the Exer- 


'6 Quoted in the London Tablet, September 
10, 1949, 

47 Woodstock Letters, v. 32, p. 276. 

48“Address to German Catholic Congress,” 
quoted in Social Order, December, 1949, 
p. 448, 
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cises. At all events those who choose to 
do so have abundant scope from the 
social point of view. 

The social encyclicals are filled with 
illuminating passages for this medita- 
tion. Rerum Novarum is especially rich. 
lor example: after a lengthy discourse 
on the nature and use of creatures in 
which he states that riches and other 
things are only important depending 
on the use we make of them he writes: 

To sum up then what has been said: 

Whoever has received from the Divine 

bounty a large share of temporal blessings 

whether they are external and material 
or gifts of the mind, has received them 
for the purpose of using them for the 
perfecting of his own nature, and at the 
same time that he may employ them, as 
the steward of God’s Providence for the 
benefit of others. “He that hath a talent,” 
says St. Gregory the Great, “let him see 
that he hide it not; he that hath abund- 
ance let him quicken himself to mercy 
and generosity; he that hath art and skill 
let him do his best to share the use and 


utility thereof with his neighbor.49 (Italics 
inserted. ) 


Surely this is an aspect of the Prin- 
ciple and Foundation which is seldom 
developed in retreats. These passages 
of Leo XIII illustrate what he meant 
when he said, that this meditation on 
the End of Man alone would suffice to 
consolidate anew the whole social 
fabric. Pius XII tells us that “social 
life is a reflection, however imperfect, 


of its exemplary cause, God Three in 
One.”50 


What has been said about the Foun- 
dation and Principle can serve as a 
guide to the development of the other 
meditations in the Exercises. The adap- 
tation of the Kingdom, the Two Stand-— 
ards, The Three Modes and the Three 
Classes will depend on the director, his 
social insights and the character of the 
exercitants, 


49 Rerum Novarum, No. 19. To mention only 
a few by way of sample: Rerum Novarum, 
No. 32, Quadragesimo Anno, No. 136, 

_ Divini Redemptoris, No. 44. 

50 “Christmas Broadcast 1942,” AAS, 35 
(1943), January 26. 


SERMONS ON THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 


XXII 


THE CHURCH 
“Upon a Rock I shall Build My 


Church.” 


The Church and the Future 


In all the uncertainty of the future, 
one thing remains certain. As long as 
the world lasts, the Church will endure. 
“Behold I am with you all days even 
to the consummation of the world.” 


In 1870, when Garibaldi’s troops 
were actually within the Gates, Pius IX 
spoke to a small group of friends: “I 
have written to the King... but I have 
now no hope of touching his heart or 
arresting his ungracious procedure... 
Bixio, the notorious Bixio, is here at 
our doors, supported by the Italian 
Army ... Years ago he made a promise 
that if he were ever to get within the 
walls of Rome, he would throw me into 
the Tiber ... Only yesterday I received 
a communication from the gentleman 
of the American College begging, rather 
demanding, permission to arm them- 
selves and to constitute themselves the 
defenders of my person. Though there 
are few in Rome in whose hands I 
would feel more secure than in the 
hands of these young Americans, I 
declined their offer with thanks... I 
would be glad, gentlemen, to say that I 
rely upon you and the countries you 
represent . . . but times are changed. 
The poor old Pope has no one on 
earth upon whom he can rely. Relief 
must come from heaven .. . Siill, 
Gentlemen, remember, the Catholic 
Church is Immortal! 


In those days only one little country 
made any protest against the seizure of 
Rome. The world thought that the end 
of the Roman Church had come. The 
Pope retired within the walls of St. 
Peter’s and became the “Prisoner of 
the Vatican.” When he died, the funeral 
procession had to leave the Vatican in 
dead of night, for gangs waited all 
day long to throw his body into the 
Tiber. 

Yet in this very low period, the Church 
was actually embarking upon a new 
era 
that reached its peak in the reign of 

Pius XI 

that now is facing a new crisis. 
which will terminate either in a 
still more glorious period for the 
Church or in a return of the world 
to something very close to the 
dark ages that followed the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

Recall: 

Leo XII—The Pope of the Working- 
man, the Pope of Social Reform, 
the Pope of Educational Reform. 

Pius X—Whose tomb, even today, is 
always topped by fresh flowers, 
tribute to an undying memory of 
his sanctity, Pope of the Eucharist, 
Pope of Liturgical Reform, who 
died offering his life for a world 
already at war. 

Benedict XV — The War Pope — 
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whose wisdom, saintliness, states- 
manship were only beginning to 
be appreciated before our present 
conflict broke out. 

Pius XI—Pope of Catholic Action, 
kindly, courageous, of broad vi- 
sion and social planning, loved by 
all the world for his fearlessness 
in the face of Fascism and Nazism 
and Communism, for his defense 
of all oppressed peoples — the 
respect and admiration of the non- 
Catholic world summed up in the 
letter of a non-Catholic after lis- 
tening to the broadcast of his 
funeral: “It was I, the non-Cath- 
olic, who first went down on my 
knees and said: ‘Let us pray for 
the repose of the soul of our Holy 
Father’.” 


With our present Pope Pius XII. 
they make a succession as grand as 
any in the history of the Papacy. 


Today 


Pius XII, greatly beloved, personally 
known in all major countries of the 
world faces the crisis 

of opposition 

of opportunity. 
The opposition— 

The concerted effort to make it 
appear that the Church is aligned 
with Fascism and reactionism, 

The breakdown of morals that 
follows any war, specially a war 
as immense as the recent one. 

The growth of a totalitarian or 
socialistic trend in many countries 
of the world. 

The lack of unity among Cath- 
olics. 

The oft-repeated charge that the 
Church has failed. 

The opportunity— 
Only the Church, guardian of 
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the teachings of Christ can save 
the world from chaos. 

The war itself has forced people 
to think deeply, to apprciate the 
need of religion, to look for sta- 
bility and depth in religion. 

The Pope’s voice is listened to 
with respect all over the world. 
The universal Charity of the Pope 
has deeply impressed many who 
before were hostile or indifferent. 


/t is in our power to decide whether or 
not the new era will be a glorious 
Christian era or a more complete 
relapse into paganism. 

To decide whether or not “Christi- 
anity shall be taken seriously by Chris- 
tians as well as non-Christians. Or 
shall it be left as a personal faith for 
those who happen to find comfort in 
its teachings.” 


To decide whether or not “the world 
is to find its salvation in Christian 
truth...or Christianity is to become 
merely a comfortable, private belief.” 

Practically in our living we are the 
influences of the Church in the world. 
If Christianity is to save the world, we 

must be 

personally Christian 

socially Christian 
basing our personal lives and our social 

lives on Christ and on the Mass 

100% Christian in private living 

100% Christian in our family living 

100% Christian in our community 

living 

100% Christian in our professional 

business, industrial living 

100% Christian in our polities 

100% Christian in our attitudes to- 


ward and our relations with all 
men of all mankind. 


> 
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“And There Appeared to Them 
Parted Tongues as of Fire, Which 
Settled Upon Each of Them.” 


With the coming of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles, the Church of Christ 
embarked upon the mission which God 
had given it to fulfill until the end of 
time. We have seen in general terms 
what that mission was and is—all the 
happiness which men are to work out 
together in this life is meant by God 
Himself to be only a means to man’s 
ultimate destiny, an eternal and perfect 
happiness in heaven; it is the Church’s 
mission to guide men to that ultimate 
happiness and to see that what happi- 
ness we can find in this life does help 
to lead us there. 

Today, we must study more in detail 
what that mission means—that mission 
of the Church across the ages, which 
began that Pentecost morning. 


1. The mission of the Church is but the 
continuation, until the end of the 
world, of Christ’s own mission. “As 
the Father has sent me, so I send 
you.” 

Christ was born to be for men “the 
way, the truth and the life.” 

As He was the Way, leading 
men by His commandments to a 
life in conformity with God’s Holy 
Will, so He commissioned His 
Church to be the Way through the 
centuries—‘“Whatsoever you bind 
on earth shall be bound also in 
heaven.” 

As He was the Truth and the 
“light of the world,” so He sent 
His Church to be the Light which 
should always bring His truth to 
man — “Going forth, teach all 
nations teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded 
you.” 

As He was the Life of men, of 


whose fullness we were all to 


receive, so He eave to His Church 
the seven sacraments which should 
carry that life to human souls as 
long as men should live upon the 
earth. The final flowering and 
consummation of that life is the 
eternal life of our salvation in 
heaven, and Christ assigned that 
salvation as the final goal of all 
the Church’s mission. “Preach the 
gospel to every creature. He who 
believes and is baptized shall be 
saved.” —“As the Father has sent 
me, so I send you!” 

Christ’s mission was the salvation of 
the whole human race. That mission 
could not be completely accomplished 
until the end of the world. As long as 
there are men upon earth to be saved. 
they must be saved through Him. But 
He was to return to His Father in 
Heaven 40 days after His Resurrection. 
Therefore, He instituted the Church to 
carry on that saving mission in His 
name through the centuries to come. 


2. The means by which the Church is 
to accomplish this perpetual mission. 
a) The special means which Christ 

brought down from heaven, — 
whose direct purpose is the sanc- 
tification of men unto their final 
salvation. These He entrusted to 
the Church to be communicated 
by her to all men. 

Baptism—by which men are born 

to the life of grace: 
Penance — by which men are 
restored to that life if lost 
after Baptism by mortal sin: 
Holy Eucharist—the Divine Food 
by which that life is nourished 
and made strong and vigorous: 
Holy Mass — the infinitely pre- 
cious sacrifice by which God is 
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adored and worshiped and 
which brings down upon those 
who offer it the mercy and the 
blessings of God: 

Revealed Truth—the knowledge 
about God and the things of 
God which enlightens and 
guides all our efforts toward 
heavenly happiness: 


Spiritual Authority—the power 
to direct the actions of men 
in their cooperative effort to 
use all these means in the way 
they should be used in order 
that their final purpose, our 
salvation in heaven. might be 
realized. 


All these things Christ entrusted 
directly to His Church alone. 
Only to His apostles did He say. 
“Teach . . . Baptize . . . whose 
sins you shall forgive... what- 
soever you shall bind... Do this 
in commemoration of Me... .”, 
etc. 


Therefore: — only the Church 
can supply these means. No 
other power on earth has 
any right to interfere with 
the Church in doing these 
things. If any power attempts 
to interfere, the Church must 
repeat the Apostles words: 
“We must obey God rather 
than men!” (Acts 5/29). 
Christ didn’t say: ‘Teach 
... baptize .. . forgive sins 
... offer the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice.../F THE NATIONS 
OF THIS WORLD ALLOW 
YOU!” He simply com. 
manded, “Do it!” and His 
Church must and will go on 
doing it forever, even though 
every government on earth 
tried to stop her. 


b) All the other things upon the face 
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of the earth: commerce, politics, 
arts, education, international 
peace, labor unions. newspapers. 
the sciences, etc.. — has the 


Church’s mission anything to do 
with these things? 


1. Some things are not connected 
at all with holiness and salva- 
tion. Such things are therefore 
none of the Church’s business. 
Whether trafic moves on the 
right side of the road (as in 
America) or on the left side 
(as in Great Britain )—whether 
people want to use the decimal 
system in their currency (as 
we do) or some other system 
(as in Great Britain)—these 
things have nothing to do with 
our salvation, and therefore, 
the Church’s mission gives her 
no authority whatsoever over 
them. Simply none of her 
business. 

2. But there are countless other 
things which fill our ordinary 
lives in this world which are 
intimately connected with our 
holiness and salvation. This 
brings the activity of the 
Church, fulfilling her mission 
from Christ, into our most 
ordinary actions. It makes our 
lives as Catholics not just a 
Sunday-go-to meeting thing, 
but somthing which must fill 
seven days of every week. 

Part of the revealed truth which 


the Church must teach is the Ten— 
Commandments. It is her business to 
say, therefore, what those Ten Com- 
mandments mean in the life of — 


Business and labor: “thou shalt 
not steal.” 

Love and family: what is blessed — 
and what is forbidden by sixth 
Commandment. (etc.) 


Part of the revealed truth are the 


further commandments which Christ 
gave. Church’s business, therefore, 
to say what these mean in— 


In civil and national life—meaning 
of “Give unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s,” duties of 
Christian citizens and of Chris- 


tian rulers. 


In international life — meaning 
and duties involved in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of all men 
which Christ commanded. 


Part of the revealed truth are 
many truths about the ultimate real- 
ities of life and death which human 
pride and human cowardice and 
human selfishness always tend to 
obscure if left to itself. 


e.g.—sacredness of every human 

life, others’ as well as our 
own. 

—existence of Hell as punish- 
ment for mortal sin. 

—sinful nature of mankind 
since Original Sin. 

—man’s utter dependence on 
God’s help and grace in 
making his way to heaven; 
and even in winning any 
real happiness in this life. 


These things the Church, because 
of her mission, must always bring 
home to men, and she must, there- 
fore, play a large part in the educa- 
tional life of the world, fighting 
every system of education which 
tends to obscure them or to deny 
them, raising her own schools and 
colleges and universities, if neces- 
sary, in order to permeate the edu- 
cation of mankind with these truths 


which are vital to our salvation. 
Conclusion: 


The saving of one’s soul is not 
something to be accomplished or lost 
on Sunday. A man can lose his eternal 
salvation on a Tuesday just as easily, 
— in fact more easily, — than on a 
Sunday! The work of the Church, 
therefore, is vital to men’s week-days 
just as to their Sundays. 


Where must the Church carry on her 
mission? Wherever souls may be 
lost or saved,—wherever mortal sins 
must be prevented: — business life, 
civil life, international life, family 
life. amusements, etc. 


—-wherever the truths of Christ must 
be protected from attack: — schools, 
newspapers, magazines. movies, athe- 
istic politics, ete. 


—-wherever there are men to be saved 
for Christ: — whether in civilized 
nations, democracies. dictatorships, 
South Pacific islands. 


With the guarantee of success which 
God gave her on the first Pentecost 
morning,—the indwelling Holy Spirit, 
with Whose wisdom she is divinely 
wise, with Whose strength she is un- 
shakably strong, with Whose divine 
love she is consumed, with Whose 
infinite help she is assured of success 
in her task. 
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STATE PLANNING AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH. 
—By Albert Lepawsky. The National 
Planning Association, Washington, 1949, 
xix, 193 pp. $3.00. 


This fourth report of the NPA Commit- 
tee of the South surveys the growth of the 
planning movement in the southern states 
since 1933, when the PWA’s first grants 
of funds were made contingent upon the 
establishment of State Planning Boards. 


The author, a University of Alabama 
professor of Public Administration, traces 
in detail the history and the changes of 
the planning boards in sixteen states (in- 
cluding Missouri and Maryland). He shows 
the shift in their emphasis from resource 
and public works planning to the more 
practical tasks of attracting new businesses 
to the states by promotional activities, by 
advertising, by subsidation and certification 
of industries. 

The report also includes brief analysis 
of the other functions of the planning and 
development boards: public utilities, tour- 
ism, social service planning in health, hos- 
pital, and welfare fields, assistance to 
school planners, recreation projects, hous- 
ing, and other public projects. 

There is a good analysis of the role 
of the TVA in the planning movement, 
and a spelling out of the significance of 
state and local planning in the interests 
of the community. 

For those who read with a suspicion of 
socialism, the heavy emphasis on govern- 
ment planning will savor of the trend 
toward the welfare state. But if the move- 
ment be regarded in the light of the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, it emerges as a highly 
intelligent attempt of government to aid 
in fields where private enterprise under 
the domination of King Cotton had created 
all the tragedies of the one crop system, 

The book clearly shows the distinction 
between a_ socialistic “planned” society, 
and a democratic “planning” community, 

AxBErT S. Forey, Suk 
ISS 
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PRICE DETERMINATION: BUSINESS 
PRACTICE VERSUS ECONOMIC 
THEORY. — By Wilford J. Eiteman, 
Ph.D. Bureau of Business Research, 
Report No. 16. School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 1949, vii, 39 pp. $1.00. 


Criticism of orthodox price theory, such 
as one finds in every textbook on eco- 
nomic principles, is growing and a fairly 
large volume of literature on the subject 
has already developed. This little work of 
Professor Eiteman belongs to that body 
of literature. 


The critics of the orthodox theory have 
not as yet constructed a complete price 
theory of their own, but many contribu- 
tions have already been made towards a 
theory which will conform to economic 
reality. The establishment of such a realis- 
tic theory is the hope and aim of the 
critics. 

In his first chapter, Professor Eiteman 
gives a summary of conventional price 
theory which is as concise and clear as 
any this reviewer has ever seen. In the 
second chapter, he explains the economics 
of enterprise as it actually is. The follow- 
ing chapter demonstrates how inventories 
occupy a key position in modern economic 
enterprise. This is an extremely important 
point in Eiteman’s exposition. In his next 
chapter, he explodes the conventional 
theory of demand curves and demonstrates 
the existence of an area of uncertainty, 
contrary to the orthodox doctrine. In the 
last two chapters, the author discusses’ a _ 
theory of prices and output for monopo- 
listic competition and the determination of 
outputs by competitive producers of iden- 
tical products. In these latter chapters the 
author shows that orthodox theory is not 
borne out by the facts, in that output is 
not restricted to the extent demanded by it. 


A useful bibliography of unorthodox lit- 
erature on this subject is appended. 


Cornetius A. Exer, Sis 
Iss 


HUMAN RIGHTS.—A Symposium edited 
by UNESCO with an Introduction by 
Jacques Maritain. Columbia University 


Press, New York, 1949, 288 pp. $3.75. 


Jacques Maritain sums up the polariza- 
tion of human rights presented in this 
symposium: “...as regards the question 
_of human rights, men are today divided... 
into two antagonistic groups: those who 
to a greater or lesser extent explicitly ac- 
cept, and those who to a greater or lesser 
extent explicitly reject ‘Natural Law’ as 
the basis of these rights” (p. 13). 


The 31 contributions of this work include 
a representative sampling of the answers 
received from various thinkers and writers 
of member-states of UNESCO to a ques- 
tionnaire (in Appendix I) inquiring into 
theoretical problems raised by a universal 
declaration of human rights. The first group 
of essays deals with the general problem 
of human rights. The others treat in greater 
detail of such subjects as respect for cul- 
tural diversity, the social implications of 
science, the right to education. The con- 
clusions of UNESCO are presented in 
Appendix II, and the official text of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which the United Nations issued on Decem- 
ber 10th, 1948, in Paris, is furnished in 
Appendix III. A helpful index containing 
brief biographical sketches of the con- 
tributors is supplied in Appendix IV. 

Some of the contributors, in addition to 
Maritain, are: Richard McKeon, Harold 
Laski, Benedetto Croce, Quincy Wright, 
John Somerville, F. S. C. Northrop, and 
‘Aldous Huxley. Among the contributions 
are very brief essays by Mahatma Gandhi 
and P. Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., and 
characteristically longer apologies in be- 
half of what is portrayed as ‘the advanced 
democracies”. None is more forthright or 
stimulating than S. V. Puntambekar: 
“we shall have to give up some of the 
superstitions of material science and limited 
reason, which make man too much this- 
worldly, and introduce higher spiritual aims 
and values for mankind” (p.197). A pri- 
mary fact is pointed out by McKeon and 
overlooked by almost everyone: ‘The his- 
tory of human rights is long... but the 
history of declarations of human rights is 
short” (p. 37). 

SOCIAL ORDER readers doubtlessly will 


agree with Maritain that since “all depends 
on the ultimate value whereon these 


[human] rights depend” (p. 16), the effec- 
tive guarantee of these rights can be ex- 
pected only with “the most guarded opti- 
mism” (p. 17). The chief value of this 
symposium rests in the fact that it takes 
us behind the philosophical scene of diver- 
gent opinions. 

RicHarp P. Burke, S.J. 

Weston College 
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THE SCIENCE OF CULTURE: A Study 
of Man and Civilization.—By Leslie A. 
White. Farrar, Straus and Company, 
New York, 1949, xx, 444 pp. $6.00. 


In this work Dr. White, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presents a kind of case- 
study of a culturological Quixote, heady 
with the science of culture and contemptu- 
ous of the blunderings of all “language- 
speaking animals’ who don't ‘‘anthropomor- 
phize” as he does. 

His fourteen chapters are arranged in 
four parts: science and symbols; man and 
culture; energy and civilization; and cul- 
turology. Citations of some key concepts 
may best illustrate the author's inquiries 
and conclusions. 

“It was the symbol which transformed 
our anthropoid ancestors into men and 
made them human” (p. 22). Of the relation 
between body and mind, Dr. White advises: 
“Use the word mind as a verb instead of a 
noun and no ‘problem, fundamental either 
to the theory of knowledge, ethics, psy- 
chology, science’ or to anything else, re- 
mains, Mind is minding” (p. 30). “... Man 
creates the world in his own image. This is 
the philosophy of supernaturalism: of 
animism and anthropomorphism” (p. 65). 
He approves Tylor’s definition of culture 
as “that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits re~- 
guired by man as a member of society” 
(p. 87. Cf. also, p. 139). “Whether a man 
... believes in’ Christ or Buddha, Genesis 
or Geology, Determinism or Free Will, is 
not a matter of his own choosing. His 
philosophy is merely the response of his 
neuro-sensory-muscular-glandular system to 
the streams of cultural stimuli impinging 
upon him from the outside” (p. 349, foot- 
note). “Everything — the cosmos, man, 
culture — may be described in terms of 
matter and energy” (p. 367). 

This is a book of myriad contradictions. 
It is not a science of culture, but a collec- 
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tion of essays, contentiously victimizing 
even weak authorities. What is most regret- 
table is that this ‘‘study’’ unabashedly 
neglects countless great works, scientific, 
philosophical and cultural, on man and his 
culture. Perhaps the most frustrating of the 
author's many inadequacies is an obscur- 
antism which substitutes for epistemology. 
RicHarp P. Burke, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM AS 
AN IDEOLOGY.~—By John H. Hallo- 
well. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943, xi, 145 
pp. $1.50. 


The sub-title of this monograph is ‘with 
particular reference to German politico- 
legal thought,” and its purpose is to deter- 
mine “when and how liberalism as an 
ideology became decadent in Germany.” 
It was originally a doctoral dissertation at 
Princeton. 


The speed and the completeness with 
which liberal institutions collapsed in Ger- 
many in 1933 indicates that they had lost 
the spirit with which they were originally 
endowed. How was it possible for so many 
leading members of the university faculties, 
the bench and bar, the bureaucracy and 
other professions not only to accept but 
to proclaim a despotism? The answer which 
Dr. Hallowell gives is that the liberal tra- 
ditions of 1933 had become eroded. They 
were less deep-seated than those of the 
seven Goettingen professors of 1837 who 
protested courageously the abrogation of 
the Hanoverian constitution at that time. 
In short, “liberalism was not murdered, it 
committed suicide.” 


It expired because positivism had infl- 
trated into every realm of thought, thereby 
making it possible for totalitarianism to be- 
come dominant. The lesson which the 
German experience points up is that the 
same forces which produced this descent 
into the abyss in Germany are at work 
today throughout the world under another 
name but seeking to achieve substantially 
the same goal. 


Hallowell’s study is a scholarly piece of 
work which show the evidences of dili- 
gent work, painstaking analysis and careful 
reflection. An excellent select bibliography 
is appended. Although there are state- 
ments in the work with which we would 
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take issue, it is safe to say that, on the 
whole, the study is useful. 
LEONARD MAHONEY, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE LABOR STORY: A Popular His-; 
tory of American Labor, 1786-1949.—By} 
Aleine Austin. Coward-McCann, New: 
York, 1949, x, 244 pp. $2.50. 

The author specialized in labor history; 
as a student at Barnard and Antioch Col. 
leges and at Columbia University. She: 
was for a time associated with the CIO’ 
national education office and has taught 
courses in adult labor education in various: 
centers, East and West. 

The book hits the high-spots of labor | 
history and includes all the standard items. 
It is done in simple and easy style and 
fulfills the sub-title’s promise of a “popular 
history." There is no documentation, but. 
a bibliography appended shows heavy 
weighting with the publications of the 
International Publishers and Modern Age 
Books. So it is not surprising that the 
emphasis throughout the book is on the 
seamy side of the labor-management rela- 
tions record, and, in effect, creates the 
impression of inexorable class-struggle in 
America. 

The author has put together a good 
little sketch, and it may be recommended 
as such; but readers should be warned that 
it is a sketch and a partisan one. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
ese 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY.— 
By Evan L. Lewis. Exposition Press, 
New York, 1949, pp. 111. $3.00. 
Conscious of the neglect with which the 

individual in society is too often treated, 

Dr. Lewis attempts ‘‘to show the relation: 

between the two [individual and society] 

by examining the nature of personality in 
relation to the various aspects of social 
life.” (Introd.) These aspects are mainly 
three: the economic, political and psychical 

(under which are grouped religion, thought 

and emotion.) 

The author approached this objective 
from the viewpoint of comparative anthro- 
pology, treating each aspect historically. 
The conclusion is a hopeful plea for the 
cooperative unification of mankind _politi- 
cally and socially under UN leadership. 


- For brief concise histories of the develop- 
‘ment of economic systems, capitalism, labor 
organization, various forms of government 
‘and different religions, this work is helpful. 
It is regrettable that no bibliography or 
documentation are included. 


SOCIAL ORDER readers will probably find 
chapter nine on the psychical life of man 
‘most interesting. Because Dr. Lewis teaches 
at Marquette University, I found it quite 
disconcerting. His account of Religion is 
wholly anthropocentric. Statements like the 
following cause me to wonder what he 
teaches at Marquette. “From such a step 
{national political unity] the advance to- 
ward a still higher kind of religion, that of 
monotheism, was natural” (p. 89) “Judaism 
undoubtedly developed in a similar way [as 
Zoroastrianism] from polytheism, one god 
being raised to be the tribal god of Israel 
and called Yahweh.” (p. 90) “In its 
[Judaism's] place as a purely monotheistic 
religion arose Mohammedanism” (p. 93). 
Here the first 600 years of Christianity 
disappear. 

Joun J. Hoopack, S.J. 
Weston College 


VOCATION TO LOVE. — By Dorothy 
Dohen. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1950, vii, 169 pp. $2.50. 

The publishers make much of the fact 
that this is a book of spiritual reading for 
laypeople written by a layperson. They 
might have made much more of this. Miss 
Dohen takes the trouble to find interesting 
approaches and illustrations, to make the 
necessary elementary statements before at- 
tempting more advanced discussion, to re- 
late her exposition to lay life and reality. 


The book is about love, but after two 
introductory chapters, it concentrates upon 
the effect of love upon life and its ordinary 
problems: loneliness and frustration, pov- 
erty and detachment, prayer and holiness, 
joy and peace. The result is that the dis- 
cussion is constantly in touch with reality, 


with ordinary life-situations. Most impor- 
tant of all, the book looks upon sanctity 
as the proper goal of every life. 


THE GREEK SEDITION. — By F. A. 
Voigt. Hollis & Carter, Ltd., London, 
1949, 258 pp. $1.50. 


Although this book is now about a year 
old, it contains extremely valuable informa- 
tion about the sanguinary Greek Civil 
War. As the title suggests, it deals critic- 
ally with the Moscow-directed attempt of 
the Greek communists and their foreign 
helpers to overthrow the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Greece. 


No effort is made to cover up the flaws 
of the Greek monarchy, but the gratuitous 
charges that it is either “reactionary” or 
“fascist” are rejected. On the other 
hand, the basically anti-democratic and un- 
Hellenic character of the rebels is clearly 
demonstrated. This latter movement's ra- 
tionale is exploded and its character as a 
modern secular religion is shown. In so 
doing, the author proves that the “Greek 
Sedition” is an onslaught against the tradi- 
tions, customs and religious beliefs which 
are the bedrock of every Greek village. 


The falsity of the rebels’ claims that 
they represent good is made manifest by 
an exposé of such vicious practices as the 
abduction of children. Attention is called 
to the way in which the Greek élite have 
been systematically murdered. Other equally 
inhuman practices are spotlighted. 

Voigt’s book is a distinct contribution to 
anti-communist literature, although it is 
perhaps somewhat didactic in tone. None- 
theless, it is a book which should be com- 
pulsory reading for the few who still refuse 
to believe what is going on almost before 
their very eyes. An especially good fea- 
ture is the abundant documentation which 
supports the author's claims. 

Leonarp Manoney, S.J. 
Weston College 
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first issue of Cross Currents, a 
ly magazine ‘‘to explore the impli- 
ons of Christianity for our times,” has 
issued from the editorial offices at 420 
t 118th Street, New York 27. Sub- 
pti n price, $3.00, annually. All of the 
icles will be reprinted, most of them in 
nslation from foreign journals. 
first issue contains articles by the 
mmanuel Mounier, Emil Brunner, 
jel Marcel, Nicholas Berdyaev, Franz 
choningh and Henri de Lubac. Out- 
(from the limited point-of-view 
AL ORDER) are Berdyaev's, ‘‘Christi- 
and Anti-Semitism,’ Father de Lu- 
“The New Man” and Schoningh’s, 
t is Christian Politics?” 
"he provenance of the review seems to 
dominantly French, and the striking 
- is reminiscent of Dieu Vivant. 
a , e 
Willock, “Marriage for Keeps,” In- 
ity, 5 (October, 1950) 3-31. 
Willock's intensely Catholic account 
own experience with marriage. 
e 
in Clark, ‘‘Economic Life in the 
ntieth Century,” Measure, 1 (Fall, 
0) 329-47. 
road analysis of factors contributing 
1omic growth (for the most part 
the UL.S.), notably, international 
specialization, political stability, man- 
facturing as the dynamic element, and 
distribution of income. 
‘ e 
win E. Witte, “Role of the Unions in 
yntemporary Society,” Industrial and 
Relations Review, 4 (October, 
3-14. 
sympathetic examination of the power 
id n of trade unions in the United 
tes which gives a great deal of informa- 
bout current size, structure and oper- 
ion of unions. Present membership is 


d at 15 million. - 
e@ 


ry Poffenberger, “The Physiology of 


te 


(September, 1950) 320-334. 


ic Man,” Political Science Quar- 


W orth Resline 


A review of C. Reinold Noyes, Eco- 
nomic Man: In Relation to His Natural 
Environment, which studies the physio- 
logical sources of man’s actions, especially 
his economic actions. The review has the 
larger import of discussing the importance 
of interchange of knowledge between aca- 
demic disciplines. 
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Josef Pieper, “The Social Meaning of 

Leisure in the Modern World,” Review 

of Politics, 12 (October, 1950) 411-21. 

To the classic idea of proletarian, 
namely, propertylessness and dependence 
upon wage work for a livelihood, Dr. 
Pieper adds the trait of a psychological 
fettering to work so that it appears to be 
the primary, indeed the sole, activity 
worthy of man. Against this condition he 
stresses the necessity of a liberalizing use 
of leisure as a necessary step in depro- 
letarization. 
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Albert S. Foley, S.J., “The Catholic Uni- 
versity Story,” Interracial Review, 13 
(September, 1950) 134-36. 

Father Foley, a member of ISS, reviews 
the changes in policy about admitting 
Negroes to Catholic University until the 
definitive step taken in 1936, whereby they 
were admitted to all schools and gradually 
to all campus organizations. All Catholic 
Colleges in Washington, as well as the 
Methodist American University, have fol- 
lowed suit. 


Bernard Frank and Anthony Netboy, 

“TVA’s Unfinished Business,” Yale Re- 

view, 40 (September, 1950) 43-58. 

After reporting the accomplishments of 
TVA in its two objectives, namely, 1. river 
control and 2, valley rehabilitation, the 
authors point out large areas of work still 
untouched. These include the control of 
tributary. streams, rehabilitation of small 
farms, protection of the large forest areas 
of the region. 
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